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~LAMBORN COCK’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 


63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


CONCERTED MUSIC 
CHAMBER anak 


With Appropriate Words. Consisting of Compositions by the 
MOST EMINENT ENGLISH AND FOREIGN COMPOSERS. 


One Hundred and Fourteen Numbers. 


CHAMBER MADRIGALS. 


A Series selected from the Works of the most Celebrated 
Composers, and expressly adapted for Three Voices by JOHN 
BARNETT. The Words written by W. H. BELLAMY, G. 
LINLEY, &e. 





s. d. 
. WHERE THE LONE NIGHTINGALE 6 
. SHOULD I ESSAY THY CHARMS TO TELL..Jord.. 6 

8. O SHALL WE CLIMB THE MOUNTAINS !.. Weelkes j 
- SEE CROWNED WITH ROSES... Weelkes 
- THE SPRING IS COMING ............00001 Morley 
. ONE SUMMER’S DAY Converso 


CHAMBER ANTHEMS. 


Twenty-one Numbers, 
By HAYDN, MENDELSSOHN, MARCELLO, &c., &e. 


THREE-PART SONGS 
By W. 8. BENNETT, HATTON, FERDINAND HILLER, 


C. A. MACIRONE, C. HUBERT PARRY, LOUIS LIEBE, 
HENRY SMART, &c., &e. 


FOUR-PART SONGS 


By HATTON, PRESCOTT, and MENDELSSOHN. 








ALSO, 


MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 
FOR MIXED VOICES. 


Quarto Size, Clearly Engraved. Price Sixpence each, nett. 


SIXTY NUMBERS PUBLISHED. 


This Collection contains Compositions by Sir W. 8. Bennett, 
Messrs. Aguilar, F. Berger, Baumer, W. H. Cummings, J. G. 
Callcott, J. Coward, W. H. Cusins, C. Gardner, J. L. Hatton, 
H. Hiles, Henry Leslie, Lyon, W. Maynard, G. A. Macfarren, 
Walter Macfarren, Ciro Pinsutti, A. H. D. Prendergast, 8. Reay, 
H. Smart, John Thomas, W. N. Watson, W. J. Westbrook, and 
Westlake; Mesdames G. Bairnsfather, M, Dowling, Lindsay, 
C. A. Macirone, Alice Mary Smith, &c., &c. 





DETAILED LISTS 
TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
LAMBORN COCK, 
NEW BOND STREET, 


CORNER OF BROOK sTREET), LONDON, 


6 8, 





J.B. CRAMER & C0.’8 PIANOFORTES 


. 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer anj 

Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand cansej 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their many. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and iy 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment, 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to they 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price Tanges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by thes 
being placed diagoually. It has a tull ro tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The P ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch facile and crisp, and the repetitio 


perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than r plices the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, siuce squares 
have gone out, bas be n without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing w 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guiness 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musial 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with tl: articles of furnitur,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts at 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. CramBa & Co. will be happy to verify avy pianoforie 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramzn & (0. 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street,« C., London ; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Punpre, Edinburgh, wd 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Caamer, Woop & Co., Dablia 
Cnansk, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewwi 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas, 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufactut 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


I ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE SI'REET, CITY. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
wsittAGL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 
«Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearias than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 


“Mr. Lann is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti.nes. 


«Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 


“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Cireular. 


“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.” —The Doetor. 


“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gaz: tte. 


“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 


“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.’’"—The Pictorial World. 

« A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.” — Figaro. 

“Mr. Luon is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Kock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
kn wledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able."—The Catholic Times. 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 


“Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes.”— 
Ozford Chronicle. 


“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge 
Express. 


“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 


“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.’—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of yan with which he has set himself 
tothe task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 
“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece."”—Malvern News, 


“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philozophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald. 


BaILiigng, TinDALL & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, 4to,, bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press, 


“We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
ma) fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for 80 faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
Iondon......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 
Fae A ae is so trif_ing, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 

y.” 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


G. A. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students,) In two Books, 6s, each, 


CRAMER'S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 45. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
H 2 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by James 
REENHILL. 


Price 3s. each. 


No. 1. 


9 
as 


‘‘ My Native Vale.” 


‘¢The Sea-shell.” 


Words by 8. Rogers. 
Words by B. Barton. 


’* 


to heart.”’ 


“T said my Song. Written by 
Manianng Perticrew. Composed by Sucnet 
CHAMPION . ° 


- . . . 7 


“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Illustrated Title ‘ 
“The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Marrio1t. Illustrated Title . 
‘The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India . 


Marriorr. 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 
“Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin) . 
‘* Silver Moonlight.” Melody. 
‘The Mulligan Guards.” 


‘* Mollie, Darling.” 


By A. Nish 
Rondo March . 

Favourite Christy Song 
“‘The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard  . , 


**Come, Birdie, come” . : 





“Téte & Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. 
Josepu CLAFTON ‘5 . 


By 





‘QO Catarina Bella.” 
Transcrit 


Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Piano, 
Ro.anpDE . F 


pour GuSTAVE 


pour 


J. SCRUTTON, 


12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH. 


Hon, Fellow of King’s Coll., Professor of Vocxl Music in Queen's Col] 
Bedford Coll., London, 

MANUAL OF SINGING for the use of Teachers and Pupil 
E PartsI and II. Price 2s. 6d. each ; or together in cloth, 5s, , 
EXERCISES and FIGURES contaimed in Parts 1. and 11. of the Manual, f 
the use of Pupils. Books I. and II. Price 8d. each. aad 

LARGE SHEETS, containiig the Figures in Part I. of the Manual. Nos I 
to VIII. ina Parcel. Price 6s. oer 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Part I. of the Manual Nos 
1X. to XL, in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each. Price 6s. per Parcel, airs 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part II. of the Manual, Nos. 
XLI. to LIT. ina Parcel. Price 9s. “13 

TIME AND TUNE in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, a New Method of 
Teaching Vocal Music. Price 2s. 6d. 

EXERCISES and FIGURES contained in “Time and Tune,” for the use of 
Pupils. Price 1s. sewed in paper, or 1s. 2d. limp cloth. To be had also in Tyo 
Parts, price 6d. each sewed in paper, or 8d. each in limp cloth. 

CHROMATIC SCALE, with the Inflected Syllables used in “Time ang 
Tune.” Ona Double Sheet of Extra Medium Paper, price 1s. 6d. 

CARD of the CHROMATIC SCALE, with the Inflected Syllables used ip 
“Time and Tune,” price 1d. 

— RES on the HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC, New Edition, 8vo, price 
8s. 6d. 

LECTURES on the TRANSITION PERIOD of MUSICAL HISTORY, New 
Edition, nearly ready. 

RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR. Price 3s. 

GRAMMARof MUSICAL HARMONY. Royal 8yo. 


» and in 


Two Parts, Price 1s, ¢d, 


each. 
EXERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Royal yo, 
rice Is. 
7 GRAMMAR of COUNTERPOINT, Part I., price 2s. 6d. 
SHORT TREATISE on the STAVE, price 2s. 
SCHOOL SONGS for TWO and THREE VOICES. Two Books, 6d. each, 
INFANT SCIIOOL SONGS. Price 64. 
OLD ENGLISH SONGS for SCHOOLS, Harmonized, 6d. 
EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION of the VOICE, 2s, 6d. 


London; LONGMANS & CO. 





UST PUBLISHED, ‘‘ EDWARD GRAY.” Ballad by the Poet 
e LAUREATE, for Tenor or Baritone, Price 2s. ne't. Sung by Mr. E. 
LLOYD. Alse, “ASK ME NO MORE,” Song in ‘THE PRINCESS,’ 
TENNYSON, for Soprano or Contralto, price 1s 6d. nett. Composed by 
HERBERT 8. OAKELEY, Mus. Doc, Nos. 2 and 4, Op. 24. 


London: J. Lampory Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 





NEW BARITONE SONG. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


“MY MATE AND I.” 


Poetry by J. 8. LYONS. Music composed by W. F. TAYLOR. 
« This song is sure to command a wide popularity,” 
8s., Post Free, 1s. 6d. 


London: Willey & Co., 52, Great Marlborough Street, W 





NEW SONG. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“STR ROWLAND” (The Knight of the Shire). 


Words by RALPH RAMSAY. Music by MICHAEL WATSON. 
“Certain to become a great success,” 
8s., Post Free, 1s, 6d, 


London: Willey & Co., 52, Great Marlborough Street, V. 





THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of Operatic Arrange 
ments for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, are now Pub- 
lished as Solos and Duets, Solos 2s. 6d. each, Duets 3s., Post 
free at half-price. 


LONDON ; 
WILLEY & CO., 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF AN ITALIAN OPERA 
TOUR IN THE PROVINCES. 

M. de Retz, one of the staff of Le Menestrel, has been 
assisting On an opera tour in England; and he has 
since been entertaining and enlightening his country- 
men by the recital of his experiences in the columns of 
that journal. The three parts of “ Une Tournée d’ Opera 
om Angleterre’ appear in the Menestrel of Jan. 2, 9, and 
16; and to these we would refer such of our readers as 
can enjoy the French critic's story in his own language ; 
itis quite impossible to do it justice in matter-of-fact 
English. But we venture to reproduce his opinions on 
Dublin audiences and on Edinburgh theatres; the 
former, erecting itself en aféopage, being as much too 
fervid, as the latter, with the damp and the draughts 
and the absence of fires, were always too cold. M. de 
Retz chronicles, it is true, the occasional exception to 
the rule of perpetually freezing, but this did not add 
to or affect the comfort of the audiences. 

Commencing at Dublin, the performances there of 
the opera troupe are little better than public rehearsals. 
The prima donna suffers from the “ peu de galanterie 
du canal Saint Georges.” The tenor from Malta does 
not recognise the perfume of orange-groves among the 
odours of Green Erin. No one has exactly found his 
right place. M. de Retz illustrates the difficulties of 
making morning and evening concerts fit in con- 
veniently with the operatic performances ; the ladies of 
course have no concert wardrobes, and have to be pro- 
pitiated by new robes de matin and de soirée. 

Passing rapidly over the three weeks of the Dublin 
opera season, we come to the benefit of the prima 
donna; and before particularising the details of the 
great event a notion of the general demeavour of the 
audience is given. There is no more undisciplined 
public, no more noisy audience, during the waits be- 
tween the acts, than that of the Theatre Royal. They 
shout, they sing, they groan, they imitate all the 
aimals in creation; sometimes a tune is started solo, 
listened to in silence, and outrageously applauded or 
hissed at the finish ; sometimes a chorus is given with 
power of lungs that shakes the fioors of the neighbour- 
ing buildings.. At last the sovereign people becomes a 
tribunal—s’erige en aréopage—and their naked arms— 
(what arms these Irish have !) fringe the galleries; and, 
some of them, still holding the little candle which en- 
ables them to read the libretto in the profound darkness 
of the galleries, set to work to pass judgment, solemnly, 
definitely, and without appeal on the artists they have 
heard on that or the preceding night. No blue or white 
tickets, no voting by sitting or standing—the man who 
tose from his seat would never find it again,—but 
Voting in its primitive natural simplicity: ‘“ Voila! 
Hurrahs, or Groans !” 

A speaker puts the question with a terrible voice :— 
What for Albani? Hurrah! Hurrah! the mob reply. 
The formidable explosion lasts at least five minutes. 





If we could only analyse the eruption, what divers 


elements! One sings the “ Marseillaise,”’ another the 
‘* Minstrel Boy ;” one group goes in for varied cock- 
crowing. Down in the pit a maniac repeats a sermon 
he had heard the preceding Sunday. 

It is impossible to deseribe the pandemonium. We 
are ina madhouse! Again the speaker shouts. What 
for *** 2 No name this time, for the noises are not 
cock-crowings, and if we did not know the faith of the 
Trish in the great Saint Patrick, we might think they 
had deserted him for the equally great Saint Anthony. 
Oh! the imitation is perfect! This year they voted 
for and against Wagner, and the result was not doubtful. 
Saint Anthony, have mercy upon him! 

Let us return to the benefit of the prima donna, who 
invariably sojourns at the Shelbourne Hotel, and has a 
carriage with two horses: the latter an essential, no 
matter what the carriage. In the theatre all goes on 
as usual :—applause, recalls, bouquets. The spectators 
who have paid do not want to miss a single bar. But 
at the beginning of the third act, the approaches to the 
theatre are beset by a crowd come from no one knows 
where. These new visitors are mostly in their shirt- 
sleeves, with a white handkerchief on the head or rolled 
round the throat; some of them carry torches, which 
are lighted by-and-by. While this is going ou the 
famous coach and pair has been brought to the stage- 
door, and the driver quickly detaches the horses, to stay 
till wanted to take his vehicle home. Then the crowd 
waits for the Diva, who appears at last, on the arm of 
her father or her husband. 

No! what ensues has nothing human about it! 
Possibly we may be among Hurons, among Cannibals: 
with a civilized people, never! The young lady—(I 
speak of Mdlle. Thalberg, at whose triumph I assisted 
this year—-it was worse, I am told, on the following 
night for Mdlle. Albani)—is violently separated from 
her protectors, and carried on men’s shoulders into the 
coach, which everybody tries to reach; wrangling, 
vociferating, exchanging blows with fists or sticks, and 
casting murderous glances. Papa! je veux mon papa! 
cries the poor victim. C'est nous qui sommes vos papas 
—We are your papas—is the reassuring response. At 
last, by the glare of the torches, and the hurrahs of the 
mob, the carriage proceeds—three or four dilettanti in- 
side, half-a-dozen fanatici on the roof—drawn, pushed, 
jolted, propelled by a thousand arms—and they arrive 
at the hotel. 

Do you think all is over? For a thousand at the 
leaving there are six thousand at the arrival. ‘The 
square is invaded, though a cordon of police guards the 
hotel-doors, and at the same time helps the pauvre 
enfant to alight from the carriage. Then she is called 
to appear in the balcony—a large balcony is necessary 
where there are so many Romeos!—A song! A song! 
roars the crowd; and the prima donna sings several 
Irish melodies. 

The effect is beautiful. Among all those debrailles 
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people, no movement, not a gesture; no cry, no word, 
not a murmur; and on all those countenances gro- 
tesquely illuminated by the gas, and directed on one 
point—the balcony where Juliet in white stands out from 
the dark shadows—no expression but that of the most 
complete beatitude! They listen with religion, reverence, 
extasy! That clear and seraphic voice of the night has 
charmed the multitude, has softened and improved 
them: so that after the third melody we hear no more 
frantic hurrahs, but Merci! Adieu! Aurevoir! Ne nous 
oubliez pas! In a quarter of an hour everybody is gone. 

M. de Retz concludes his account of a Dublin demon- 
stration, by saying that these Irish ovations are always 
delightful to the singers; that he has seen Malle. 
Titiens remain in the balcony till four in the morning, 
that there is a little bill to pay for mishaps, and a tip 
to the coachman who always turns up on the following 
morning with his eye bound up and his arm in a sling. 
Ilis personal opinion on all this is—entre nous, bien entre 
nous—that the demonstrations are got up by the Society 
for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, who feel less interest 
in the artists than in the horses! Voila! 


We have given so much space to Dublin, that the 
writer's views of Modern Atlens must be very shortly 
treated. 

Proceeding towards the northern capital M. de Retz 
casts a glance back at Dublin, and relates how Nilsson 
cheated the crowd by abandoning the coach and pair to 


the mob, and quietly withdrawing in “‘ un cab simple,” 
which safely reached the Shelbourne Hotel. Apropos 
of “ Lohengrin,” whose representation by twenty-four 
choralists, and a band numbering forty, was plus que 
satisfaisant, he falls foul of the scenic resources of the 
provincial theatres, particularising Bradfort. Here, he 
says, where a theatre was established in an old concert- 
hell, which held more than three thousand persons, 
there were but three scenes: a tolerable interior of a 
palace ; another interior the worse for wear; and for 
every landscape—un champ de blé, the Corn-Field—which 
recurred everywhere and always. Gypsy scene in the 
Trovatore, the Corn-Field! Garden of Don Juan’s 
Palace, the Cornfield!! View of extensive country 
in * Lohengrin,” with the city of Anvers in the distance, 
still the same very yellow Cornfield! ! ! 

‘But the last trial—the most painful and most 
dangerous—awaited us at Edinburgh: Edinburgh was 
the Waterloo of our Tour. 

‘* Imagine a theatre scarcely finished—the scaffolding 
was removed on the day of the opening—hardly roofed 
over—with unfinished walls—and where the wind 
makes its grandes entrées even on the stage. The mois- 
ture ran down the walls to such an extent that it was 
impossible to keep dry any article of clothing in the 
dressing-rooms. All possible precautions were taken 
with the gas, which regularly burns down a theatre a 
year in Edinburgh; and the gas furnishes the only 
calorie on which we could reckon. O this dreadful 
theatre of Southminster! Gentle reader, keep away! 


“One little detail shows the completeness of the ar. 
rangements. Having no bell to ring up or down the 
curtain, a rope was attached tothe arm of the man who 
worked it ; this prevented him from paying as many 
visits to the neighbouring tavern and having as many 
glasses of wisky as his comrades. The man became 
‘careless, and one night when “ Lohengrin” was played 
he went to sleep. To get the curtain lowered, they 
pulled so hard on the cord, that instead of the curtain 
they nearly brought down the man! ”’ 

A poetical apostrophe to Edinburgh concludes with 
the query : “ How is it that thy theatres burn so quickly, 
being so little warmed ?” 

‘There is justice in heaven, and if a quarter only of 
our imprecations during our stay in Scotland take effect, 
it is all up with you—affreux Southminster ! 

“ Hobbling along, battant de U’aile, one complaining of 
rheumatism, another of inflamed lungs, a third—my. 
self —with a lovely quinsey—we at last regain London, 
where, after three months’ travels, sixty performances, 
and twenty and odd concerts, we all swear that we will 
never take another tour—at least, not till next year. 

‘Thus, gentle reader, ends the play!” 


We trust the writer and his companions will recover 
the use of their arms and legs, and get rid of their 
rheumatism, bronchitis, and the “belle et bonne esqui- 
nancie ;” that they may commence their next tournée 
in a better temper, and not finish by catching cold ina 
damp and new theatre; and that they may publish an 
account of their arduous “ voyages,”’ equally racy and 
at least as true, as that to which we have called 
attention. We fear that their sleep may for some 
time be disturbed with visions of burning or freezing 
theatres, of Hurons, of Cannibals, of bare-armed Irish- 
men, of St. Anthony’s pigs, of horseless coaches, and 
worse than all of the want of gallantry in the Canal de 
St. Georges, or the larger Channel which separates la 
belle France from treacherous Albion. 





An Extincutsuep Licut.—Not very long since I asked 4 
German of high musical reputation if he had ever heard Paganini. 
He had not, but he knew all about him. ‘ What,” said I, “is the 
meaning of the depreciation with which Paganini is now so often 
mentioned? Everybody was enough astonished by him while he 
lived.” ‘Oh, he was a wonderful player, but in a peculiar line. 
‘Peculiar, certainly. But what do people mean by contrasting 
his performances with what they are pleased to call legitimate 
playing? What is legitimate and what is illegitimate in playing 
the violin? If a man succeeds in producing the sweetest tones, 
and executing the most difficult passages, thereby giving a high 
degree of pleasure to his hearers, is his fame to be taken from 
him by the application of a meaningless adjective?” ‘‘ His fame 
isn't taken from him,” was the answer. ‘‘ What real fame he got 
, he keeps. But he played too much for the multitude ; he was too 

fond of stage tricks. That performance on one string was simply 
to make the people stare; music gained nothing by it. Then bis 
harmonies, once thought so wonderful, were to some extent the 
result of material arrangement. To extract them he used strings 
so fine that an ordinary violinist would reject such as containing 
no tone. From the novelty of his style, he took greatly for a time; 
but no one ever thought it worth while to follow in his footstep’. 
He founded no school.” Hereupon I shut up, rather mortified st 
having to surrender my belief in Paganini, but only too well con- 
vinced that he is not so much misused as I had fancied— 
Blackwood's Magazine, 
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ART FOUNDATIONS.—II. 


Texescore anp Drum. 

The eye and the ear are, so to speak, the two 
intellectual channels which convey to consciousness 
most that we can ever know of the outside world. 
And there are points so common between them, that 
those who have had to deal with either have ever 
rushed to the other to find force in analogy and 
strength in illustration for the one. Yet one thing igs 
sure: no one, however enthusiastic, or however 
fanatical, dealing with the art that depends on ruled 
and cultured sight, ever committed so great a crime to 
the art he loved as he who, dealing with that art which 
depends on ruled and cultured hearing, first invented 
the statement ‘* Music is a universal language.”” Who 
this man was we know not, but had this fallacy never 
been propagated, probably our best men had not 
squandered their undoubted power in corrupted thought, 
There never was, and as long as human nature re- 
mains as it is, there never will be a ‘ universal 
language” other than that which is the result of a 
quite rudimentary tie between mind and body—the 
substratum, so to speak, of all our conscious life. All 
those outer manifestations of movement and gesture 
that result from pure reflex action, that is from nervous 
rebound, and which possess constancy, and similar 
appearances for similar feelings, may be considered as 
forming this ‘‘ universal language.” From this point 


all thought and feelings, and consequently all actions 


have a tendency to diverge. Being so, we should be 
careful in future never to begin the culture of another 
with a lie. 

In our wakeful hours seeing (or at least impressions 
upon the eye) furnishes a constant law, but hearing 
(or at least aérial pressures upon the ear) manifests 
itself by being the exception and not the rule in con- 
sciousness. The eye is always stimulated when open ; 
the always open ear is but occasionally so. And these 
two powers are typical of the two opposites, Motion 
id Repose; hearing cannot exist without objective 
motion, while sight is at its best when there is ob- 
jective repose. Of course there is motion or vibration 
in ether, but that is the vehicle of communication 
between subject and object, whereas hearing depends 
upon motion in the object itself. Sight, then, means 
constancy ; hearing, change. Hearing is typical of 
time, sight of eternity. Carelessness of observation or 
wilful neglect in the use of the eye, may make our 
minds indifferent to the visions flashed within us, but 
alike indifference cannot so readily be produced in the 
sense of hearing. It is a well-known fact, that the 
faintest whisper of a familiar term or of a well-known 
tame in the ear, will arouse the soundest sleeper, who 
perhaps previously has remained unconscious of the 
toar of waves or of the hum of voices around him. 
The more we enjoy an impression of sight the longer we 
dwell upon it, and the more we enjoy an impression of 








hearing the more we seek its recurrence by repetition, 
for by such repetition we approach nearest the mental 
pleasure which constancy in sight will furnish. Now 
there is this one great difference in our feelings evoked 
through the two channels; in the case of sight the 
Creator has displayed in countless forms His underlying 
law of order, leaving us with our sole passive pleasure 
of delight without the feeling of personal participa- 
tion in production,—we do not feel actively employed. 
In the case of hearing it is vastly other. We become, 
as music writers or music reproducers, active partici- 
pators in this delight, and awaken inaudible laws into 
life and audible form, until in our very ecstasy of 
pleasure we lose sight of the Creator of these laws, and 
believe them ours alone. In painting we imitate or 
suggest by means of chemical substances the visible 
appearances of things; in music we do not imitate or 
suggest, but we actually evoke (not create) the used 
things themselves. And in order to these we must not 
have corrupted sight nor depraved ears—the glass 
must not be dimmed, neither must the drum be 
split. 

Probably the man whose industry, whose patience, 
and whose education, have collectively joined to aid us 
most in musical knowledge, is Professor Helmholtz. 
And in spite of his errors in voice and ear, all who 
read his book will rise from it strengthened in power, 
and bettered for future work. Unfortunately neither 
Professor Helmholtz nor his translator, Mr. Ellis, has 
the material for forming any trustworthy opinions upon 
human voice. Indeed we must all feel surprise that 
gentlemen of such standing and possessing such quali- 
fications, should have been, as it were, trapped by a 
vocal Delilah; and we can only account for this by 
supposing that Professor Helmholtz was determined to 
present a completed theory. Scientists are apt to look 
down upon musicians, yet these former are not always 
correct. Here we find Professor Helmholtz, who is a 
recognised leader in physiology, and also a professor of 
physics, and besides a great mathematician, and his 
translator who is strengthened with fifteen letters, both 
men accepting a theory of voice production which sets 
at defiance each of the sciences of which Professor 
Helmholtz is reputed master. ‘To illustrate the 
intensity of error: suppose a physiologist were to 
aseert that the human knee-joint is a fulcrum, constant, 
fixed, and invariable, just fifteen inches from the 
surface of the earth ; and this independent of age, sex, 
or size! what a credulous public he would require to 
believe him, and what a defective mental vision he 
would have! Yet this is exactly similar to the Seiler 
theory, p. 729 in ‘The Sensations of Tone.” Divisions 
in voice are proportionate not disproportionate. I have 
no hesitation in saying that Professor Helmholtz’s 
obtrusion into a subject the quite elementary principles 
of which are obviously unknown to him, will impede 
my special work at least a quarter of a century, while 
his “ vowel theory.” is at this very time actually making 
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voice trainers teach worse than hitherto, and forming 
a mode of training that must result in producing the 
most contracted compass from all that undergo it. 


Cuarutes Lunn. 





WINTER GARDENS AND AQUARIA. 


From The Globe. 

The combination of a winter garden with an aquarium 
is a particularly happy one. Lobsters and cuttle-fish, 
sea-anemones and shrimps, gliding about a shingly 
sea bottom and in and out ‘cool grottoes,” are all 
very well to look at at a time of year when summer 
suns are fierce, and the air sultry and oppressive; but 
with snow-flakes on the crown of your hat and your 
toes and fingers numbed with cold, a jelly-fish in water 
is about as comfortable an object to look at as a Venus 
de Medicis in a north-east wind. It is only in a sum- 
mer temperature that an aquarium can afford the kind 
of enjoyment it is intended to afford. With a ther- 
mometer much below 40 deg. Fahrenheit, the various 
objects within it are more apt to suggest ideas of sauce 
and hot potatoes than of the wonders and beauties of 
the watery world. The only proper place, therefore, 
for an aquarium which is to be enjoyed all the year 
round is where the air can always be maintained at a 
given temperature, and where trees have perpetual 
verdure and flowers a never fading bloom. For a very 
simple reason, the union of the two institutions is 
quite a modern idea. Until a very recent period the 
aquarium, in the modern sense of the word, did not 
exist. Winter gardens, in some form or other, are 
probably almost as old as summer ones, and at dif- 
ferent times the world has seen rather remarkable 
creations of the kind. There have been still more, 
perhaps, that the world in general has not been 
permitted to see. Ludwig II., of Bavaria, is reported 
to have one on the roof of his palace, into which the 
foot of a stranger is rarely or never permitted to tread. 
It is only about a quarter of an acre in extent, but it is 
reported to present every combination of turf and 
flowers, tropical foliage, foaming cascades, glassy 
lakes and romantic bowers, that an enthusiastic love of 
art and ample resources have been able to produce, 
and here the eccentric monarch, it is said, shuts 
himself in from the world and whiles away his life, or 
the leisure portion of it, in dreamy contemplation and 
‘poetic solitude.” Less romantic in their design, but 
probably not less beautiful, are the delicious retreats 
which travellers tell us are to be found here and there 
within the Winter Palace of St. Petersburg. ‘A sweet 
spot,” says a visitor to this vast structure, speaking of 
one of the winter gardens, ‘“ and among its shrubs, 
flower-beds, winding walks, and artificial rocks, one 
could easily fancy how its mistress may, in dreary 
January dream that she is anywhere else than in 
northern Russia. And doubtless she often steps in 
here in snowy days, and as she listens to her song 
birds, pulls a nosegay, or feasts her eyes on the fairest 
flowers, may be in danger of forgetting at times the 
wild storm that pelts the moujik outside. This retreat, 
slirubs, gravel walks, fountains, rocks, and all are 
inside a room of the Palace.” Such retreats from 
inclement weather are, of course, not confined to 
Imperial palaces. Efforts to preserve the bloom and 
verdure of summer through the dreary desolation of 





winter have been common enough in cottages as well 
as palaces, and a complete historical account of the 
conservatory would probably have’ to begin at a point 
when the world was very young. 

With the aquarium the case is different—at least 
if we accept Mr. Lloyd’s definition of an aquarium, 
It is, he says, ‘an arrangement for the maintenance 
of, living aquatic animals under three conditions :— 
First, the water must not be changed ; secondly, the 
water must be kept pure, not only by absorption of 
atmospheric air at its surface, but by the presence of 
vegetation growing in it; and, thirdly, the animals 
within it must not be lung breathers.” These cop. 
ditions, of course, exclude all mere fishponds or tanks, 
such as those into which the Romans would occa. 
sionally fling a slave or two by way of ground bait, 
and all those painfully transparent receptacles in 
which the unlucky captives are kept in a condition of 
very feeble and unenjoyable life by frequent changes 
of water. ‘‘ Thence to see my Lady Pen,” says Pepys, 
writing while the great plague was raging in London, 
“where my wife and I were shown a fine rarity of 
fishes kept in a glass of water, that will live so for 
ever—and finely marked they are, being foreign.” 
This is certainly one of the earliest, if not the very 
earliest, mention of the practice of keeping fish as pets 
in England. Assuming that ‘my Lady Pen” was 
really the earliest experimenter, we have here evidence 
of an attempt to form an aquarium more than two 
hundred years ago, and it certainly is very remarkable 
that it is only within about the past five-and-twenty 
years that the proper method of doing so has been 
devised. According to Mr. Lloyd's little book on the 
Crystal Palace Aquarium, the first person to practically 
introduce the principle of balancing plants and animals 
in order to keep the water pure was Mrs. Thynne, who 
in the spring of 1847 sent to the sea for a supply of 
weeds, with the avowed object of purifying the water 
in her aquarium. The “ germ of the idea’’ appears to 
be due to Priestly, who first advanced the opinion that 
plants in certain circumstances might emit oxygen gas. 
Later on, in the year 1838, Professor Daubeny laid the 
result of certain experiments of his before a meeting of 
the British Association, from which he inferred that 
“the influence of the vegetable might serve as 4 
complete compensation for that of the animal king- 
dom,” and in 1842 Mr. Ward, of ‘* Wardian case” 
celebrity, suggested that the principle might be prac- 
tically applied to counteract the effect of animal life in 
rooms by the introduction of plants, the plants emit- 
ting the oxygen so essential to healthy animal life, and 
the animals emitting carbonic acid, equally essential 
to plant life. Here we have in air the principle that 
Mrs. Thynne in 1847 applied to the water, and since 
then the application of it has been found at once 80 
simple and successful in the maintenance of aquaria 
that it seems astonishing that here in England, for at 
least 200 years, naturalists of one sort or anothet 
should have been endeavouring to preserve aquatic 
animals for the purposes of scientific observation, and 
yet within the past twenty or thirty years the poss 
bility of doing so in any satisfactory manner has 
appeared to be hopeless. We read of one enthusiastic 
French naturalist donning “a water-tight dress, sult- 
able spectacles, and a breathing tube, so that he might 
walk on the bottom in a considerable depth of water, 
and mark the habits of the various creatures pursuing 
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their avocations” in the Mediterranean, evidently 
believing it to be easier for a philosopher to live 
among fish than for a fish to live for any length of 
time among philosophers. The maintenance of aquaria 
being once demonstrated to be not only practicable but 
easy, and the beauty of them being vastly enhanced by 
the growth of weeds within them, they speedily became 
yery popular both as private hobbies and as public 
exhibitions. Among the latter, the earliest attempt 
was that which still flourishes in the Zoological Gar- 
dens. It was opened in May, 1858, and gave rise to 
quite a mania for private aquarium-making, which, 
however, like other popular hobbies, speedily began to 
decline when, after a little experience, it was found 
that simple as was the principle involved, the main- 
tance of an aquarium in wholesome condition 
demanded the exercise of a little intelligence and care. 
The suecess of the one in Regent’s Park induced a 
repetition of the experiment in a great many places— 
Dublin, Galway, Belfast, Edinburgh, Scarborough, 
Weymouth, and several places on the Continent. 
Even Barnum set up his aquarium in New York. 
“Tn every instance, however,” says Mr. Lloyd, ‘there 
was the same defect that characterises private aquaria, 
namely, the creatures at first too many in number, too 
large in size, wrong in kind, ending at last with none 
at all, combined with want of constant motion in the 
water, and with too much light and heat, developing 
too much vegetation.” 








FRENCH CIRCUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Paris possesses at the present date, according to the 


Jownal Officiel, four circus establishments, exclusive 
ofthe hippodrome, the menageries, and the numerous 
establishments where singers, gymnasts, wild beast 
tamers, rope-dancers, and clowns ply their avocations. 
The taste of the Parisians for such amusement dates 
very far back. No public féte nor Royal entry ever 
took place in the middle ages without being accom- 
panied by exhibitions and shows of strength and 
agility. In the year 1385, on the occasion of the entry 
of Charles VI. and Isabeau of Bavaria, a Genoese, 
aeording to the old chroniclers, won the admiration 
of the whole populace. A rope having been stretched 
from the towers of the Church of Notre Dame to one 
of the houses on the bridge of the same name, the 
Genoese descended from the towers of the church 
ilong this rope, holding in one hand a torch and in the 
dther a crown, which the moment the queen passed, he 
managed, suspended from the rope, to deposit on her 
head. He afterwards returned along the rope to the 
towers of the church. Another chronicler, Christine 
de Pisan, also speaks of an individual of such marvel- 
lous dexterity that he seemed to be flying along a rope 
running from the towers of Notre Dame to the Royal 
Palace. It would be easy to multiply examples of 
ethibitions of this kind, and to find in the acrobats of 
the olden times the counterparts of the rope-walkers 
and gymnasts of the present day, the only difference 
being that the former were obliged to exhibit their 
dexterity in the open air. Nicolot, the founder of the 
Gaiety Theatre in Paris, was the first to offer them the 
opportunity of an indoor exhibition in the year 1764. 
ln his theatre the entr’actes were always occupied by 
the performances of rope-dancers, tambourine-players, 
id acrobats, an arrangement which pleased the spec- 





tators immensely. Sixteen years later, in 1780, an 
English riding-master, the world-known Astley, ac- 
companied by Benoit Guerre, De Balp, and other 
English riders and jugglers, after having travelled 
through the greater part of France and having made 
large profits, conceived the idea of fixing his troupe 
permanently in Paris. He accordingly opened, in the 
Rue Faubourg du Temple, an establishment destined 
for the performance of horsemanship. This was the 
first Parisian circus, and proved an immense success. 
Afraid, however, that the relish for such sights would 
relax, he joined the then famous Antoine Franconi, the 
ancestor of the numerous Franconis of the present day, 
and added rope-walkers and performing animals to his 
troupe. The tricks of a monkey called Jocko attracted 
the whole of Paris. Astley also intended introducing 
other artists and professors from England, but the out- 
break of the Revolution and the consequent rupture 
between the two countries prevented his doing so. 

The Astley Circus was transferred by Franconi to 
the gardens of the Convent of Capucines in the year 
1800, but the construction of the Rue de la Paix 
subsequently obliged him to abandon this place. He 
then built in 1807 a new circus called the Olympic, 
between the Rue Saint Honoré and the Rue du Mont- 
Thabor, but the erection of the new Treasury in the 
Rue de Rivoli soon compelled him to forsake this site, 
and he returned to the old riding-school in the Faubourg 
du Temple. A fire having destroyed this establishment, 
numerous subscriptions were got up, which enabled 
him to erect the Amphitheatre du Boulevard, which 
later on became known as the National Circus, where 
grand equestrian pieces and military tableaux, called 
mimodramas, were produced. The Circus Theatre was 
pulled down by the tumbril of the demolishers, and a 
new theatre constructed in the year 1844 by the archi- 
tect Hittorf in the Champs Elysées for dramatic 
equestrian performances in the summer time, so that 
the equestrian performances were not entirely in- 
terrupted. This circus being, however, only open from 
April to October, it was found necessary to erect another 
theatre, and a new and grand establishment was built 
on the Boulevard des Filles-du-Calvaire, which was 
inaugurated in the year 1852. 








PROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURES, 


The theatre of the London Institution was crowded 
on Jan. 13 by an appreciative audience, to hear an 
analysis of Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda,” by Professor Ella. 
The Professor said:—‘* Season after season London 
orchestral concerts are becoming fewer and farther 
between ; the noblest specimens of sacred and secular 
vocal music, requiring a complete orchestra, and not 
unfrequently a choir, are sung to a pianoforte accom- 
paniment in our monster halls. Such exhibitions 
would not be tolerated in any other country. Vocal 
societies abound in London for the practice of oratorios, 
cantatas, madrigals, glees, part-songs, and even ballads! 
—in short, for every species of sacred and secular 
music, except that of the musical drama, the most 
captivating and affecting, as it is the most difficult to 
sing and to accompany without sensibility, passion, 
and intelligence. The lyrical branch of the musical 
art, says a French minister, is a costly exotic that 
thrives only three months of the year on the Italian 
stage in England, and most of its repertoire is supplied 
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by the national lyrical theatre of France! The recent 
attempts to establish permanently Italian or French 
operas at a moderate rate of admission, have proved 
disastrous to managers. I am, therefore, induced, 
from pure love of art, to revive many lyrical gems, with 
something like orchestral and choral effect, neglected 
or altogether ignored by amateurs in this so-called 
musical country. 

‘‘ Within a few weeks, lately, in Paris, I have heard 
splendid orchestral concerts, of eighty and 100 musi- 
cians, besides those of the Grand Opera and Opera 
Comique, composed entirely of native talent, well- 
educated musicians. For unity of style, taste, and 
feeling, the result of national schools, we have nothing 
in London to compare with the first class orchestra of 
Paris, and, for the same reason, those of Vienna. Our 
cosmopolitan London orchestras are composed of the 
surplus talent of the continent, some educated, others 
uneducated, and no two of the same style of playing. 
With the immediate prospect of a national school for 
the gratuitous education of the musically gifted youths 
of this country, let us hope that, eventually, we may 
have our orchestras complete of well educated native 
musicians. 

‘It is only the other day, one of the most illustrious 
gifted painters of this country, Millais, in allusion to 
national schools of art, assured me that he received his 
education, free of expense, at the Royal Academy of 
Painting; and the late Earl of Westmoreland also 
assured me that the late Sir Sterndale Bennett, during 
ten years, received his education free of expense, at the 
Royal Academy of Music. In Paris, Bruxelles, Pesth, 


and Vienna, at this time, some 1500 students, in every 


branch of musical art, are receiving gratuitous instruc- 
tion from the most eminent masters. Thanks to the 
munificent gift of an opulent gentleman, Mr. Freake, a 
commodious building is now provided for the accommo- 
dation of some 800 students at South Kensington. In 
Paris, Government not only provides spacious rooms, 
and a theatre for the lessons, and performances of the 
students, but annually grants the sum of £12,000 to 
defray the cost of musical instruction. I only hope 
that the new school at South Kensington may be so 
conducted as to merit the support of its patrons, and 
ultimately inspire a Chancellor of the English Ex- 
chequer to emulate the example of the French Govern- 
ment.” 

Professor Ella then gave a short notice of the 
character and career of Spohr, whose music, some forty 
years ago, was very popular in England. The only 
opera that was retained in the modern repertoire was 
‘* Jessonda.” The two first acts and the overture were 
illustrated; the third act was postponed until the 
following lecture. Mesdames Arrowsmith and Brad- 
shawe-Mackey sang charmingly, and a pupil of Signor 
Lablache, a young Irish lady, in the grand air of ‘Jes- 
sonda,” created a good impression. Mr. Becket, of the 


Chapel Royal, who has a fine tenor voice, in the duet. 


in A flat, with the same lady, was equally successful. 
‘Two amateur gentlemen, Mr. Turner and Mr. Bateman, 
members of the Society, very ably sustained the prin- 
cipal bass parts. The performance of the difficult 
and brilliant overture, led also by an amateur member 
of the society, Mr. J. Kitcat, with Captain Parturel, 
first flute, assisted by MM. Lidel, Baker, Jakeway, and 
Miss Day at the pianoforte with a lady amateur, A 
qiatre mains, was very effective and greatly admired. 





The lecture and its illustrations were most enjoyable 
and the Professor was rapturously applauded through. 
out. 

The second and last Lecture of Professor Ella this 
season, at the London Institution, to be delivered on 
Thursday, the 10th of February, will consist of the 
analysis of the third act of ‘‘ Jessonda,” and an explana. 
tion of the national characteristic melodies of Switzer. 
land, illustrated by selections from Rossini’s “ Gillawme 
Tell,” arranged for a chamber choir and band. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE COMPANY. 


On Jan. 18 a general meeting of this company was 
held at the Palace, Muswell Hill, Mr. Gruning in the 
chair for the purpose of confirming a resolution au. 
thorising an increase of capital. A larger sum had 
been expended on the Palace and grounds than had 
been originally contemplated, the cause of which was 
explained by the chairman. They had constructed a 
concert room and theatre, both of which had been very 
costly, but both of which had formed the main attrac. 
tions of the building, and had paid their cost over and 
over again. It must also be remembered that they 
were idle for two years after the fire. He moved: 
‘‘ That the nominal capital of the company be increased 
from £700,000 to £1,000,000.” After Mr. Kock had 
seconded the motion, Mr. Lucas said that the original 
plans had been departed from, owing to the desire to 
render the building as near fireproof as possible. It 
was now one of the finest in Europe, and one of the 
cheapest ever constructed. The repairs that would be 
required would be very slight, and probably would not 
cost more than £3000 per annum as against £80,000 per 
annum in the case of the Crystal Palace. The difference 
would in itself be a dividend. The company had nov 
got through all its difficulties, and the working of the 
past six months had surpassed all their expectations. 
The motion was carried, and a vote of thanks to the 
chairman and directors terminated the proceedings. 








M. DELOFFRE. 


The obituary of last week in Paris includes tho nam 
of this once admired soloist of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
a thorough musician and first-rate violinist ; for many 
years a resident in London during the musical season, 
and member of our best orchestras. More than oncele 
led the Quartet at the Musical Union, and for sever! 
seasons sustained most. ably the second violin with 
Ernst, Sivori, and Vieuxtemps. After quitting Londo 
he was appointed Director of the orchestra at the 
Lyrique, and subsequently he succeeded Tilmont at tle 
Opera Comique. For some time he had been ailing 
and unable to attend to his duties at the theatm. 
Both in London and Paris he was greatly esteeml 
for his devotion to his art, his amiable dispositio, 
and generous appreciation of the merits of othe 
artists. 








Sak oF THE otp Opera Hovse iv THe Haymanxet.—Ilé 
building has just experienced a new vicissitude, having been p 
chased by the Government, who intend to utilise it as a ( 
central post-office. By this means the pressure of work at a. 
Martin’s-le-Grand—which has become excessive—will be 
greatly relieved.—The Rock.—[The Rock is wrong, the Op 
House has not been sold for a Post Office.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. This kind of animal is often found in churches, 
concert-rooms, theatres, and drawing-rooms. And 
again in plain prose of S. Aelred, “Ad quid illa vocis 
contractio, infractio? Hic succinit, ille discinit, alter 
The Professor's Pocket Book, and Daily and Hourly | supercinit, alter medias quasdam notas dividit et 
Engagement Diary. For 1876. Same Publishers. | incidit . . . et hee ridiculosa displosio vocatur religio !” 
The above annuals, which approach nearer to per- | Nor will many readers find fault with the French who 
fection on each issue, are welcome to all who have any | ‘“‘to this day speak of a Mass ‘en musique’ as 
connection with, or love for, music and musicians. | synonymous with a Mass in the modern style, and as 
The Directory contains an immense amount of inform- | opposed to a Mass ‘en plain-chant.” The Abbé Cloet 
ation, which, in the instances we have tested, embodies | lays down a useful axiom for students that “ notes with 
di the fruits of most recent revisal. The Pocket Book, | tails [like animals] are always longer than those with- 
the designed by perhaps the most busy musician who ever | out,” the additional length, however, not being a fixed 
~~ lived, Sir Julius Benedict, is now well established in | quantity, but dependent on the taste of the singer. 
had favour; and although the originator is perhaps the The work contains seven chapters: I. Of the 
had oly one who can take twelve hours’ engagements in | characters employed in Gregorian Music; II. Of the 
| was the day besides dining out, and afterwards occupying | Intervals, Scales, and Modes; III. The Plain-Song 
el his evenings, its methodical arrangement commends | of the Psalter, Cantus Psalmorum; IV. The Plain-Song 
roe itself as most advantageous to every professional man. | of the Lessons, or Cantus Prophetarwm (Epistolarum or 
ol Both works eminently deserve the patronage they have | Evangelii); V. The Plain-Song of the Collects, or 
they received. Cantus Collectarum; VI. Cantus Hymnorum; or the 
oved : Plain-Song of such portions of Divine Service as admit 
eased The Plain Song Reason Why ; being an Introduction to | of melody; VII. Hints on Analysis, Adaptation, 
lan the Theory and Practice of Gregorian Music. By | Composition, Harmonization, and ‘Transposition. 
gn Cuartes Warxer. London: Novello, Ewer and | There is an Appendix, containing exercises in Plain- 


sire to 
Song, and the Office of Compline Noted; and there is 


Musical Directory, Annual and Almanack. For 1876. 
London: Rudall, Carte, and Co. 








ag Co. 1876. 


of the Mr. Walker has made himself a name as an authority | an Index, which is an Index and something more. 
ald be on all points connected with the service of the English All our modern Plain-Chant advocates seem to find 
Ud not Church in the Middle Ages; and his practical know- | their system insufficient without aid from modern 
— ledge of things ritual and liturgical is great, and | music and modern notation. Why not let everything 
‘now generally admitted to be correct. His ‘ Ritual Reason | be learned from the old stand-point? Why refer at 
of the Why,” is a standard authority for the subjects on | every step to our modern scales, unless with the object 
ations. vhich it treats; and the success of that work has | of showing that all the old ones are contained therein ? 
to the probably led him to attempt for “‘ Plain Song” and its We may quote as a curiosity (although Mr. Walker 
ags. adjuncts what he has done for Ritual. Till within the | states it is not directly connected with his subject), the 
lst few years so-called Gregorian music had become | following on the arrangement of a medieval choir: 
all but obsolete, at any rate in England; and what ‘‘At Salisbury Cathedral the chorus clericorum, or choir of 
vas preserved of it in Roman Catholic places of worship ecclesiastics, was confined to the clergy of the cathedral (a term 
16 nate was commonly transcribed into modern notation. | which included those in minor orders and simple clerks, i.e., those 
Theatre, When more care was bestowed on the “ decency and | Who had received the first tonsure.) There were three tiers of 
or maby order” of our parish-chureh services, the re-introduc- stalls or benches on either side, which were known respectively as 


season, tion of « Gregorian ” in ie tte 08d “ne manne the first, second and upper form. In the first or lower form stood 
once he regorian = MUSIC IN 1S Old Buse Tecelved | the boys, those who held canonries taking precedence, and the 


- geveral wuch clerical patronage, although little favoured by | others being ranged according to their age. These were called 
lin with church musicians: and its use has greatly extended, | clerks or clergy of the first form (elerici de prima forma). In the 
Londo and—we regret to say it—appears to be still extending. second tier were the minor canons, deacons, and other adult clerks, 
, at the We regard it as in every respect a retrograde move- similarly arranged; these were the clergy of the second form 
nt at the ment—akin to the substituti io “: dh (clericit de secunda forma). In the upper stalls were the dean, 
n ailing, lant suDsULusOn < rushes an orn precentor, chancellor, succentor, archdeacons, canons, priest-vicars, 
theatre. erns for gas and carpets. Still one must accept | and other dignitaries, with one or two deacons, admitted honoris 
esteemel the situation ; the thing exists, and it is well that there | causé, Those were the clergy of the upper grade (clerici de 
sposition thould be a readily accessible authority on the subject ; superiori gradu). In each of these tiers the Sour outside stalls were 
of othe MM * text book, as it were, where those who have been led ms me -- ae aa prrimeevapec ces ag ye od 
astray by Messrs. Dyce and Helmore may find finger: | 5. — 0" » choi. of lay mon and bore tationad hy altenmate —_ 


ost : . this was a choir of lay men and boys stationed by alternate weeks, 
cet — hi bosts and resting-places in the barren country they | somewkere (probably behind the ecclesiastics) ‘ ex parte decani 


ttaverse. And there is much to entertain the general | or ‘ex parte cantoris.” (Consuet, Sarum, capp. xii., xiii.) In 

teader, who will often extend the scope of an aphorism | Parish and Conventual Churches (as appears from a chapter in a 

beyond the Grevorianizers. Take for instance the MS. Consuetudinary of Sarum in the library of Peniarth, which is 

following verse: rm not found in the Salisbury copy) there were only two rows, and 

oe the westernmost extremities only of each were the places of 

“ Bestia, non cantor, qui non eanit arte, sed usu.” \ dignity. The principal dignitary of the Church oceupied the 
nH 4 
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westernmost stall ex parte decani, and the second ecclesiastic the 
corresponding stall ex parte cantoris, and next to them were the 
other presbyters in order, constituting the clergy of the upper 
grade. The “clerici de secunda forma” (i.e., the deacons and 
other adult clerks) occupied the eastern end of the same tier; and 
the boys (‘ clerici de prima forma”) stood on the floor (‘ pueri 6} 
habeantur in area semper sint stantes, et dicantur clerici de prima 
forma.”) As it was only by dispensation that lay (i.e., untonsured) 
men and boys occupied the choir stalls (Ferraris), the ‘ choir” as 
distinct from the clergy (when one was required) must have 
occupied some other station, presumably the rood-loft. The 
alternation would be between decani and cantoris, or between 
men and boys of the chorus clericorum when unsupplemented by 
an outer choir, or between chorus clericorum and the extern choir, 
when there was the latter.” 

Mr. Walker repeats old fallacies concerning the origin, 
Ambrosian and Gregorian, of the tones and their 
notation, The Divine origin is less assailable, for 
wherever there is human speech, there are to be found 
in religious and in common life utterances akin to those 
tones. Our passing-away ‘ London street cries,” are an 
exemplification, though the sellers of watercresses and 
hot cross buns and mackerel would not recognise their 
familiar melodies in Gregorian notation. 

We cannot but think that “‘ Gregorian” music is 
now an anachronism ; and we were never more struck 
with the fact than when we saw Mr. Charles Walker 
acting as Ceremoniarius for that shamefully used clergy- 
man, Mr. Purchas, of Brighton. All the beauty of the 
service could not reconcile the notes carrées and the 
‘* Pilgrims of the Night ;” they were as incongruous with 
each other as the incense, and scarlet cassocks, and 
Mr. Walker’s “ tippet,” and medieval processions, 
were with the limited space, and the pews, and the 
fashionable young ladies in St. James’s Chapel. 

Here and there are signs that the work needs 
revision. Among other things we trust that in the 
next edition Mr. Walker will get rid of his barbarous 
plural, Pneuma. 








Hymns and Tunes for School and Sanctuary. Being a 
Collection of the Most Popular Hymns, Chants, 
and Anthems, suitable for Public Worship, Sunday 
Schools, Anniversaries, and the Family Circle, 


Londen: John Haddon & Co. 1876. 


The above collection of hymns and music is doubtless 
published to supply a want, which it promises to do at 
a cheap rate—the volume costing but a trifle, while it 
may be purchased in halfpenny numbers in either the 
stave or Tonic Sol-fa notation. The tunes are mostly 
of a genus all but extinct in our churches, though 
prevalent and popular as ever among some Dissenting 
communions. They have the one recommendation, 
that those congregations who use them sing them 
heartily, as if they knew and liked what they were 
doing. Among such tunes Mount Ephraim is a classic ; 
though in odd association are tunes by Dr. Dykes and 
from Sir Michael Costa, and bits of Gregorian melody, 
and little cathedral anthems and adapted chants, and 
the Old Hundredth in crotchets. Many of the tunes 


are from American sources, by composers like Lowell 
Mason, Bradbury, &c.; some approaching very nearly 
toajig. Familiarity is as prominent in the music as 
in the pious sentiments it interprets: it would be 
unjust to say that in either case it leads to contempt, 
thotgh a churchman may think it occasionally yerges 
on irreverence. The extensive use of such hymns, and 
the amount of feeling they inspire, are however q 
sufficient defence. The work has evidently been carefully 
edited, and is clearly and handsomely printed ; it js g 
great advance on the old Dissenting hymn books, And 
the very worst of the tunes may be matched by some 
which are occasionally heard in our fashionable High 
Churches. 








THE WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM AND 
WINTER GARDEN. 


The Royal Aquarium and Summer and Winter 
Garden, the newest attraction of the metropolis, was 
formally opened on Jan. 22 by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
in the presence of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
and a large number of distinguished visitors. Judging 
by the attendance and the attractions of the new 
venture, it promises to be a great success. The building 
is yet incomplete with respect to a portion of its designs, 
but in a very short time all will be got in order, and 
the wonder is that so much has been done since the 
contractors first began to work upon the architect's 
plans. It is only a few months since the three acres 
of ground now covered by the building were lying 
waste; and the spot was used for experiments with 
apparatus for extinguishing fires by means of chemicals. 
The front, in Tothill-street, is 600 feet long, one end 
of it being near St. James’s-park station, which will be 
the nearest point for persons coming from the west to 
alight. The materials used in the construction of the 
building are red bricks, with Portland and Bath stone 
dressings. The front at the east-end is 140 feet long 
by 85 feet wide, having towers at the north-east and 
south-east corners. The top stage is open, and divide 
by Aberdeen red granite columns. The roofs of the 
towers are covered with fancy cut slates. 

The outside of the building is striking, and still more 
attractive is the interior, which was crowded with 
visitors on the opening ceremony. Entering from the 
furthermost entrance in Tothill-street the interior 
very striking. The promenade, or winter and summet 
garden, is 400 feet long by 160 wide. It consists ofa 
main avenue 80 feet wide, being 8 feet wider than thst 
of the Crystal Palace, with galleries on either side 
supported by columns. The roof is 72 feet from the 
floor level, and is mainly constructed of iron and glass. 
At intervals are statues, small beds of flowers, and 
fountains ; under the galleries are eight kiosks, the 
only stalls in the building. The columns were hung 
with groups of flags and banners, and similar decor: 
tions hung from the roof and on the windows at the 
end of the building. The tanks of the aquarium st 
placed underneath the galleries. They will hold o 
140,000 gallons of water, while the reserve tanks whie 
are beneath the main floor contain 700,000 Caron 
There are thirty-one public show tanks, nine for fres 
water and twenty-two for sea water. The salt we 
does not require revewing from the sea, but is kept 2 
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for use by the continuous circulation system. The 
seam machinery used for this purpose is all in dupli- 
ate, 80 that, if one set fail, the other can be immediately 
jrought into use. In connection with this subject it 
nay be remarked that mains and hydrants, and every 
appliance to meet an outbreak of fire, are well distributed 
about the building. 

The greater part of the centre of the promenade was 
geupied by chairs for the ceremony of opening, though 
it had been arranged that the Duke of Edinburgh 
should occupy a box opposite the orchestra, on which 
amilitary band commenced playing almost as soon as 
the building opened, and were relieved during the 
norning by other instrumentalists. On each side of 
the royal box, an elaborate piece of work, designed by 
Mr. Bedborough, architect of the building, were smaller 
boxes for the directors and the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress. The front of this structure was surrounded 
vith flowers and ferns. The hangings and fittings of 
the royal box and the retiring room behind were taste- 
fully arranged. The chairs in the royal box were the 
same as those used at the Crystal Palace on the visits 
ofthe Shah of Persia and the Czar of Russia. The 
galleries and the nave of the building were crowded 
with spectators. The pictures were nearly all in their 
laces, and are a remarkably fine show. It is much to 
the eredit of Mr. Robertson and Mr. Phillips that the 
wrangements were so good and complete. 

The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress arrived a little 
before the Duke of Edinburgh, and were at once con- 
ducted to their box. His royal highness, upon alighting 
fom his carriage, was received by the following mem- 
bers of the executive committee :—Mr. H. Labouchere, 
(olonel Farquharson, General Cotton, Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, Mr. W. W. Robertson, managing director, 
Mr. T. A. Masey, and Mr. W. Whiteley. There were 
iso present the architect, Mr. Bedborough, and Mr. 
Bruce Phillips, secretary. At the entrance was a guard 
ofhonour formed of the Royal Naval Volunteers. The 
Duke of Edinburgh was conducted through the dining- 
rom, the part of the structure nearest to Westminster 
Abbey, and so to his private box, his royal highness 
meeting with a most cordial reception. The bands 
having played ‘‘ God save the Queen,” 

General Cotton addressed the Duke of Edinburgh as 
follows :-— 

Your Royal Highness,—A very pleasant and happy task has 
ben allotted me, that of presenting an address to your royal 
highness on the part of the Royal Aquarium and Summer and 
Winter Garden Society. As their representative I have to thank 
jour royal highness for your gracious condescension in honouring 
the society by presiding on the occasion of their opening ceremony. 

ing in mind that in all probability the present structure would 
lever have existed but for the larger and more important example 
tin 1851 by the illustrious and lamented late Prince Consort, 
jour father, it appears to this society a fortunate augury that your 
wyal highness should preside on this occasion. From the outset 
{ our undertaking, as your royal highness is doubtless aware, 
society has been incorporated to provide the metropolis an 
4uarium and summer and winter garden, and in connection 
therewith to afford facilities generally for the promotion and 
M@eouragement of artistic, scientific, and musical tastes, The 
‘ciety feels justly proud that the present building is the result of 
dent enterprise, and I can assure your royal highness that 
executive committee, to whom circumstances have entrusted 
the direction of this undertaking, feel deeply the responsibility 
their position and the duty imposed on them of seeing that it 
carried on in a manner worthy of the public spirit of the time. 
executive regret that owing to the great difficulties pertaining 

® the permanently efficient construction of their aquarium, some 
litle time must yet elapse before all is perfect in this department ; 
it is with gratification they refer to the more than cordial 





support already evidenced by the art world, and they feel equally 
certain that the musical tastes of the public will approve of the 
arrangements made. The executive in all they do trust that the 
present building may grow not only into a popular exhibition, but 
further may be made a means of intellectual enjoyment and 
educational advantage to the public. 


His Royal Highness replied : 


Gentlemen,—In accepting your invitation to be present on this 
occasion, I feel that Iam associating myself with an undertaking 
which should largely add to the opportunities of instructive 
recreation now enjoyed by the inhabitants of this city. 

You have alluded to the part taken by my lamented father in 
the establishment of the Exhibition of 1851, of which you point 
out that this is the natural result. 

I need hardly remind you that the earnest desire of the Prince 
Consort was ever to encourage any enterprise which could conduce 
to the moral and intellectual progress as well as to the material 
welfare of the people. 

I am well convinced, therefore, that in asking me to open this 
building, you wish to evince your anxiety that it shall be employed 
to carry out those aims and objects which my father had so near 
at heart. 

The extensive Aquarium which is the main object of this insti- 
tution, cannot fail, if properly directed, to stimulate the love of 
natural history, and the acquirement of scientific knowledge. 

The access to a useful reading-room, the daily performances of 
good music by a well-chosen orchestra, the periodical exhibition 
of such collections of paintings as we see around us—these are 
agencies which cannot but exercise a most beneficial influence in 
refining and cultivating the public taste. 

In proportion as these laudable purposes are fulfilled you have 
every right to ask for support and encouragement for this under- 
taking. 

I feel assured, gentlemen, that, deeply sensible of the respon- 
sibilities which devolve upon you, you will rightly use your trust 
for the benefit and advantage of the community in a spirit such as 
alone will render the institution worthy of its splendid situation, 
and that you will exercise such a watchful care over its future 
arrangements as in this populous district is urgently demanded. 

With this earnest hope I have now much pleasure in declaring 
the building open. 


In the course of the morning the band of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, (Conductor, Mr. J. P. Clarke), played 
the following selection: Overture, ‘‘Fest,” Leutner ; 
Selection, ‘‘ Songs of Scotland,” Mayder ; Valse, ‘‘ Mein 
Schonster tag in Berlin,” Gungl; Fantasia, ‘‘ English 
Airs,” F. Godfrey; Selection, ‘“‘ Julie Parfumeuse,” 
Offenbach ; and the band of the Coldstream Guards, 
(Conductor, Mr. Fred Godfrey), the Coronation March, 
‘Le Prophete,” Meyerbeer; Overture, ‘ Mirella,” 
Gounod; Waltz, ‘‘ Galatea,” H.R.H. The Duke of 
Edinburgh ; National Fantasia, ‘ England,” F, 
Godfrey ; Russian Dance, ‘ Pas de Patineurs,’’ 
Arranged by F. Godfrey; March, ‘ Cornelius,” 
Mendelssohn, After the Duke had declared the 
Aquarium open, there was a concert, with the following 
program : 


Festival Overture .. «+ «. «+ «+ «+ Macfarren. 
With additional parts for Military Band specially arranged 
for this occasion by the Composer. 
Song, ‘‘Gentle Youth” .. .. .. «. «. Arne. 
Madame Patey. 
Song, ‘Bid me Discourse” .. .. .. «. 
Madame Edith Wynne. 
Song, ‘‘ Come into the Garden, Maud” .. Balfe. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Minuet and Trio from the symphony in G 
minor.. .. «. «+ «+ «os «+ «+ Sterndale Bennett. 
Song, “Sweet andlow”.. .. .. «.. «. Wallace. 
Madame Patey. 
Song, ‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart” .. .. .. Hatton. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Song, ‘She wandered down the mountain side” Clay. 
Madame Edith Wynne. 


Bishop. 


Procession March Sullivan. 


Orchestra and Military Bands, 
God Save the Queen. 
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Mr. Arthur Sullivan conducted this concert, the various 
numbers of which were highly applauded. 

In the evening the orchestaal band of the Royal 
Aquarium, conducted by Mr. George Mount, played 
the following pieces: Overture, ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” Mendels- 
sohn; Entr’acte, “la Colombe,” Gounod; Solo 
Cornet, “* Una voce poco fa,” (Mr. R. B. Robshaw), 
Rossini; Selection, ‘‘ Faust,’ Gounod; Slow Move- 
ment, Symphony in C minor, Beethoven; Waltz, 
‘‘ Sweethearts,” D’Albert; Overture, ‘“ Zampa” 
Herold. 








MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM IN 1875. 


(From the Birmingham Morning News.) 

The year 1875 has been, for Birmingham people, a 
quiet one, so far as music is concerned. There has 
been no new enterprise of importance, nor any remark- 
able alterations with regard to long established institu- 
tions. The balance-sheets of most of our societies 
show about the same deficit as at the end of the 
preceding year, and the profits of more fortunate 
managers are but little less or greater than during the 
former twelye months. For some reasons this is to be 
deplored. Our musical amateurs ought liberally to 
support our valuable institutions. What real friends 
of music there are amongst us ought to give help to 
keep our associations in a healthy and prosperous con- 
dition, We must not let old friends and servants die 


of weakness or old age, when a trifling assistance would 
maintain vigour and activity. 

We write thus, because in the early part of 1875 
pressure was brought to bear in aid of our venerable 
and excellent institution, the Festival Choral Society, 
and also in favour of the Orchestral Concerts recently 


established by Mr. W. C. Stockley, and also because it 
appears that in the case of both the Choral and the 
Orchestral Concerts but little good resulted from the 
attempt made. The Choral Society has been doing its 
work at a great sacrifice ; and we hear that unless a 
decided improvement in the state of affairs takes place 
their grand oratorio performances must be given up. 
It has been supposed by some that the cause of the 
falling off in the number of subscribers was attributable 
to the absence of miscellaneous concerts, and so the 
committee issued a prospectus in which no oratorio of 
sufficient length for an evening's performance appeared ; 
the first concert being devoted to Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater,” Mendelssohn's “ Lauda Sion,” and Spohr’s 
‘* God, thou art Great ;” the second concert to Bennett's 
** May Queen,” and T. Anderton’s “ John Gilpin ;” and 
the third concert to miscellaneous songs by an Italian 
operatic company, and part songs by the society's choir. 
Of the performances of the works of Rossini, Mendel- 
ssohn, Spohr, Bennett, and Anderton, we may say they 
were all excellent. Unfortunately for the society 
“John Gilpin” did not much attract, and the work 
achieved only a partial suecess. Thus, we observe, the 
Festival Choral Society has sought to resuscitate itself 
by returning to what is called the “ miscellaneous ” 
scheme. We should have rejoiced had more success 
been obtained, although we had little belief in the 
possibility of improvement by such means. Besides 
three subscription concerts, the Festival Choral Society 
have given a magnificent Christmas performance of 
Handel's * Messich,” and it is gratifying to record that 
by a very miscellaneous audience, although there was 


an excellent staff of principal vocalists, the choruses 
were the portions of the oratorio most enthusiastically 
applauded. This is a reliable evidence of the spread of 
musical knowledge, and good taste amongst us. 

The labours of the Amateur Harmonic Association 
have been limited. In the spring, at an open rehearsal 
a selection from Handel's “‘ Saul,” and portions of other 
works were produced; and in the autumn, Smart's 
oratorio, ‘‘ Jacob,” was performed for the first time in 
Birmingham ; also Beethoven’s Choral Fantansia, gc, 
The introduction of these works to our concert audiences 
reflected great credit upon the managers of the associa. 
tion, and the peformances were excellent. The young 
society—the Birmingham Philharmonic Union—has 
made but few appearances ; the most notable being the 
performance of Haydn’s “ Creation” on the 28th of 
December. The Edgbaston Amateur Musical Union 
has given two concerts at the Masonic Hall, on each 
occasion bringing forward some grand orchestral works 
which have been unduly neglected. 

Messrs. Harrison have continued their series of sub. 
scription popular concerts, with unprecedented success, 
Their programs display great variety, and we have had 
visits from Italian opera companies, English ballad 
singers, and instrumentalists of the highest rank, 
amongst whom have been Madame Essipoff, Herr 
Joachim, Herr Wilhelmj, Mr. Sainton and Mons, 
Lasserre. 

Mr. W. OC. Stockley, early in the year, concluded his 
second series, and late in the autumn gave the first of 
his third series of orchestral concerts. At the latter 
there was no symphony, but the most important move- 
ments from Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” 
music were played, also Handel's fourth Organ Concerto, 
which strange to say, was a novelty in a town which 
boasts of one of the grandest of organs, and of one of 
the most able of organists. 

There have been other concerts, given by individual 
speculators, or for special purposes, charitable or other- 
wise. Dr. Heap’s concert was the occasion of the pro- 
duction of a part of an oratorio, “* The Captivity,” which 
proved that we have amongst us a composer of genius 
and profound knowledge. A recital by Dr. von Biilow 
was a notable event of the January month, the playing 
of the celebrated virtuoso exciting here, as elsewhere, 
very contrary opinions amongst the critics. In 
February, Mr. Mapleson brought certain members of 
his company, and produced Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater,” 
and portions of the same composer’s ‘‘ Messe Solennelle.” 
In September, a company, of which Mdme. Adelina 
Patti was the chief star, paid us a visit ; and some few 
weeks later, Mr. Pyatt of Nottingham, gave a concert 
with Mr. Sims Reeves as the principal artist. Chamber 
musie has, we fear, lost its place here. There has been 
indeed, an experimental essay, with local artists ; but 
whether any decision concerning the future has 
arrived at we do not know. 

Of opera performances we have had about the usual 
number. Mr. Carl Rosa visited us twice, giving 
altogether twelve representations ; and Mr. Mapleson 
only a few weeks ago set before us three popular operas. 
There have been many Lecocq and Offenbach works 
given, which have more or less been regarded wi 
favour by the public. Those who take delight m the 
consideraiion of musical subjects have been re 
with several lectures, and of entertainments of the 





lesser kind we have had a satisfactory supply. 
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Our concluding remarks may be in the form of simple 
counsels to managers. Whoever honestly perseveres 
in a right course will be sure to succeed ultimately. 
All musical institutions now in flourishing conditions, 
fourish because the direction has been in the hands of 
men who could not be beguiled from a straightforward 
track. Concert audiences have to be created. He 
who thinks to secure public support by pandering to 
public taste and liking (too often vitiated), may please 
sometimes ; but one person pleased and two persons 
ofiended can never bring about a profitable result. 
Persistence and integrity should be the guiding prin- 
ciples of all institutions. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The Concerts for the season commenced for the new 
year on Jan. 17, under more favourable circumstances 
for the outside public, with little or no diminution of 
the comfort of their former patrons, the season-ticket 
holders. ‘There was no apparent difference in the 
audience ; and if we except the principal singers—none 
in the orchestra or the style of music provided. The 
chief vocal positions in our concerts are practically 
monopolized by some dozen artists at most: it will be 
vell if the Crystal Palace, in carrying out a new policy 
can extend the list to many artists who only want 
opportunity, to achieve a moderate though not exclu- 
sive popularity. The program of this first concert 
included a new ‘‘ Magnificat,” for voices and orchestra, 
vith solos for soprano and tenor, (Mdme. Osgood and 
Mr. Lloyd), composed by Mr. Ebenezer Prout. It is 
a work of merit, the orchestral accompaniments 
tlaborate and striking, the choruses well written and 
full of ingenious counterpoint. How much of it would 
be remembered by the audience, it would be hazardous 
to speculate ; but as it had to contend with Spohr, and 
Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, and Auber, in the 
“judiciously varied program” it can hardly have had 
the best possible chance of becoming rooted in the 
memory of those who heard and applauded it, We 
ued but name the other chief numbers of the program. 
The opening piece was Spohr’s overture to the ‘ Fall 
of Jerusalem ;” the concluding one was the overture to 
“Le Brasseur de Preston,” by Auber. A fugue for 
stringed instruments by Mendelssohn was played by 
iithe strings, with no advantage to its mechanism, 
tor to its delicacy. Distancing all these was the C 
minor symphony of Beethoven—enough in our opinion 
—in itself—for a Saturday afternoon concert. It was 
vell played, and well appreciated. 

The concert on Jan. 22nd—the fourteenth of the 
series—included Schumann’s Symphony in E flat— 
the “ Rhenish ” Symphony, which originated from 
Schumann witnessing the installation as Cardinal in 
Cologne Cathedral of the Archbishop. The symphony 
was admirable rendered by the band conducted by Mr. 

s. The concert opened with Beethoven’s over- 
ture to * Coriolan,” and concluded with that by Ros- 
fin to * La Gazza Ladra.” Malle. Marie Krebs played 
Sir Sterndale Bennett’s “ Caprice,’ with orchestral 
ccompaniments, and Chopin’s (solo) Scherzo in B flat 
minor. She was rewarded with enthusiastic applause. 

© vocalists were Miss A. Larkcom and Mdme. 
Antoinette Sterling. The first named lady sang “O 
ee di quest’ anima,” from “Linda di Chamouni,” 





and Bennett's ‘ Dawn, gentle flower.” Mdme. Ster- 
ling gave the air ‘“‘1n the beginning,” from Macfarren’s 
* John the Baptist,” and two songs by Schubert. On 
Jan. 29, Mr. Oscar Beringer was to play Rubinstein’s 
third concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, and a 
vocal scena by the sarhe composer was to be given, 
both for the first time here, 





BETTINI v. GYE. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice on 
Jan. 25, Mr. Justice Blackburn delivered judgment on the de- 
murrer raised in the action of Bettini v. Gye. It appeared that 
the parties had entered into a written agreement under which the 
plaintiff agreed not to sing in any part of Great Britain or 
Treland, within fifty miles of London, from the 1st of January to 
the 80th of March, 1875, and to sing in operas at defendant's 
theatre and at other theatres, halls, drawing-rooms, and concerts, 
both public and private, on such occasions as the defendant might 
require him to do so, from the 30th of March to the 30th of July, 
1875. By the seventh paragraph of the agreement the plaintiff 
agreed to be in London without fail at least six days before the 
30th of March for the purpose of rehearsals. It was admitted on 
the record that the plaintiff did not arrive in London until the 
28th of March, which was four days after the agreed time, and 
the question raised by the present demurrer was not whether the 
plaintiff had any excuse for failing to fulfil that portion of tho 
contract which might prevent his being liable in damages for not 
doing so, but whether his failure to do so justified the defendant 
in refusing to proceed with the engagement. The learned Judge, 
in the course of his judgment, said that the answer to the question 
raised by the demurrer depended upon whether the stipulation in 
the contract was a condition precedent to the defendant's liability 
or was an independent agreement, the breach of which would not 
justify the defendant in repudiating the contract, but would merely 
give him a cause of action against the plaintiff for damages. 
Their Lordships were of opinion that, inasmuch as under the 
terms of the agreement the plaintiff had been deprived of the 
power of earning anything in London from the 1st of January to 
the 80th of March, 1875, it would seem that it was the intention 
of the parties that the subsequent stipulation was not be a condi- 
tion precedent. The non-attendance at rehearsal could only affect 
the performance at the theatre and at concerts during the first 
week or fortnight of the engagement, and therefore it did not go 
to the root of the matter, so as to compel the Court to look upon 
it as a condition precedent. Under these circumstances the judg- 
ment of the Court must be for the plaintiff, and the defendant 
must be left to seek redress in a cross action, Judgment was 
accordingly entered for the plaintiff. 





American Licgut on aN Enouisu Antistz.—Madame Goddard 
who is now in her thirty-fifth year, is one of the most beautiful 
and accomplished of women. She speaks five languages fluently, 
and is otherwise finely educated. She owns property in California, 
Australia, London, and Boulogne. She is estimated to be worth 
between three and four hundred thousand dollars. On her arrival 
here from California, she entered into a three months’ contract 
with Mr. Max Strakosch, for fifteen thousand dollars in gold. 
This contract expires on the third of next month, when the great 
pianist will likely form a company and make a tour of this courtry 
and of Canada; after which she will return to England, where 
the press has been calling aloud for her. When she arrives in 
London she intends publishing a book of her travels, which she 
has now nearly completed. We should like to get a peep at one 
or two of the closing chapters, as, no doubt, they throw some 
light upon managerial mysteries and criticisms in New York.—N. 
Y. “* Touchstone.” 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 





SWIFT & CO., 
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Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Che Mrehestra. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ff, M.—You may obtain the information you desire from any respectable Music 
Publisher. 





Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


——~>——— 


*.* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1876. 





THE NEW MUSIC SCHOOL. 


The first effect of the new school at South Kensing- 
ton, would seem to be to deprive the world of the 
services of the only English composer we have who has 
made his mark in what he has done, and who might 
certainly far surpass himself in the future, and possibly 
leave behind him a great name and really great works. 
Mr. Sullivan might conduct concerts at Glasgow, he 
might have a class at the Royal Academy, he might 
occasionally attend festivals at the Alexandra and 





Crystal Palaces, and at the Royal Albert, Hall; and 
constantly superintend the musical arrangements of the 
Royal Aquarium and Winter Garden; he might attend 
to all this, produce his usual supply of pot-boilers, and 
conform to the requirements of Royal and aristocratic 
patronage;—and yet in his leisure intervals might find 
means for producing from time to time a symphony, an 
oratorio, or an opera. But to superadd to Mr. §ull. 
van’s routine occupations the duties of Principal of the 
New School augurs well neither for Art, for the school 
where it is to be taught, nor for the Principal himself, 
The proper discharge of such duties involves the pos. 
session of qualifications which are by no means innate, 
and for acquiring which Mr. Sullivan can hardly haye 
had either time or opportunity or taste. That he will 
endeavour to discharge all his duties to the best of his 
ability, we are quite certain ; and we are equally certain 
that he would not willingly undertake anything beyond 
his powers. But much has been thrust upon him, and 
perhaps less with regard to his talents and qualifica. 
tions, than from a desire to gain the countenance of 
those whose influence would help a new undertaking, 
and compensate for perfunctory or delegated perforn- 
ance of duties by the actual holder of office. 

It will be sad if Mr. Sullivan’s acceptance of the 
appointment involves the loss of opportunity of 
becoming a great composer: one who might be 
mentioned by posterity in the same category as 
Handel, and Haydn, and Mozart, and Beethoven, 
and Spohr, and Mendelssohn. The notice from high 
places which is so conspicuously awarded to Mr. 
Sullivan should be directed to furnishing him with 
means and opportunity for cultivating his peculiar 
talent, instead of forcing on him occupation which will 
prevent him exercising it at all. Imagine Sullivan in 
England occupying the same position as Wagner 
Germany. With ample means and ample time, with 
art resources practically inexhaustible, with constant 
sympathy and encouragement, what might he not 
achieve ! 

So far as the Training School is concerned, as we 
manage things here, it is not unwise to place the most 
conspicuous musician we have at the head of it. The 
amateur managers will make the most of good pro- 
fessional names. The future of the school depends 
very much on the chapter of accidents ; for it is not 
clear what its design actually is. Apparently the 
education will not differ from what is to be had else: 
where, excepting in its cheapness: gratuitous where 
necessary. It is to bring out and pet impecunious 
talent: manufacture more musicians to take part ™ 
the struggle of life. We must be content to await the 
result. Even if it attain the success of the best Con 
tinental Conservatoires, what is to become of its alumni! 
Abroad a first-rate musician is mostly content with 
genuine love for his art, and its practice for vay 
moderate remuneration ; or if not, England offers warm 


| welcome to foreign musicians—competent or the 





1s alumni! 
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reverse. The money-making musician here is not the 

atest genius, nor the most talented man, nor the 
most refined and highminded ; these qualities are more 
often found combined with poverty, or with the bare 
power to procure a decent subsistence. Musical learn- 
ing and musical conscientiousness bring in little grist 
to their owner’s mill. Will the New Training School 
alter this ? 

Possibly some kind of South Kensington stamp may 
give an advantage to its possessors, but it can be but 
dight. We fear the public will gain nothing. Cer- 
tainly nothing to compensate for spoiling the career of 
a English composer, by forcing him to write essays on 
the common chord, or to read disquisitions on the best 
shape of a note-head. 





MUSICAL CRITICISM ‘“‘ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 
The fifth number of the Music Trade Review, an 
American Musical Journal, whose special vocation 
vems to be the elimination of Bogus pianos and the 
destruction of their makers, and the laudation of the 
respectable and established manufacturers, in addition 
toa large mass of interesting matter contains engrav- 
ings and a description of the New Steinway Music Hall 
ad Warerooms, calculated to over-awe both large and 
mall providers of bogus instruments. Among the 
uiscellaneous matter, the Review quotes with approval 
apassage from Mr. Salaman’s paper on Musical Criti- 
tim, which ‘‘meets our ideas exactly.” It is the 
passage in which Mr. Salaman inculcates the avoidance 
of asperity of language and the abstention from per- 
snalities—his ideal critic should be—Bayard-like— 
wns peur et sans reproche. The sentiment may meet the 
ideas, but it is not constantly apparent in the columns 
of the Music Trade Review. And yet there is some 
rsemblance in the handling of a subject, to the way 
in which the ‘‘criticasters”’ in England were treated by 
Mr. Salaman. The occasion is a performance by the 
German Opera company—of, which Theodore Wachtel, 
the Wagtail of the High C, is the star—-of Rossini’s 
“William Tell.” 
Dramatis PEersonz. 


Theodore Wachtel. 
Mr. Franosch. 
Mdme. Wagner. 
F Mr. Giinsburger. 
Hedwig, his Wife Mdlle. Beckman. 
Gemmy, their Son . P 3 P Mdlle. Kuster. 
Werner Melchthal . ‘ + 4 Mr. Ueberhorst. 
Walter Fuerst . : ‘ i . Mr. Fassbender. 
Ruodi, the Fisherman : : . Mr. Milder. 
Rudolph . =.) . 2S SSS. Rohbeeck I. 
Leuthold - ‘ ‘ é é ° Mr. Rohbeck II. 


Commencing with some observations not very com- 
jlimentary to Herr Wachtel, nor to his company from 
he conductor to the “ obliging hairdresser,” we have 


Amold 7 
Gessler, Governor 
Mathilde 

William Tell 


we heard was the “increased” orchestra, one flute and the big 
drum form probably the ‘‘ decreased” orchestra. We could at 
first not hear the third violoncello at all, but discovered tt after- 
wards. If in the “storm” we could only imperfectly hear the 
basses, it was certainly not because th leader's arm was invisible, 
for the said arm or arms fought through the air to such an extent 
that they prevented Mr. Schwab in the Lotos Club next door from 
writing one sensible line about the performance. The oboe has 
an excessively fine tone, and the flute being as false as false can 
be, the charm of the duet may be imagined. This overture, 
encored nearly everywhere and without exception, fell flat on the 
audience on account of its wretchedly bad execution. 


Our readers would not suspect that the missing ’cello 
had been appropriated by young Tell—whose réle was 
sustained by Mdlle Kuster. Undue flattery of the ladies 
is no vice of our critic, as may be guessed from what 


he says of the chorus, appropriately treated after the 
band :— 


Tho appearance of the chorus—the “ grand” chorus—filled us 
with veneration. Surely the ladies are of William Tell’s time, 
and preserved as historical curiosities to appear in the Academy 
of Music. Whether the chorus director or the leader of the band 
is more to blame for movements which neither this venerable nor 
any chorus could properly execute is none of our business. The 
pleasant fact only remains to be recorded. Enter Ruodi, the 
fisherman, The romance which he has to sing, usually encored, 
we are grateful to say was not encored on this occasion. There 
was no occasion forit. The idea of a singer of this calibre coming 
out with a high C—unless it was to rival Germany’s greatest tenor 
—reflects as little credit on his good taste and his judgment as on 
his voice. ‘ William Tell,” we must confess, was badly acted ; but 
whether it was worse acted or worse sung we are unable to say. 

The quartet impressed us deeply. There really was something 
grand about it—that was Gemmy’s mouth. We instantly sus- 
pected that it was there the third violoncello had disappeared. It 
reminded us of the man who, on a wet day, having opened his 
door and suddenly finding himself confronted by his mother-in- 
law, jumped out of the window; but, as he had not taken the 
precaution to take off his rubbers, bounced up again to the height 
of his second-story window, and down and up until, through a 
gradual decrescendo, he at last, on the morning of the next day, 
got hold of a lamp.post and fixed himself on terra firma. Never 
but with an india-rubber toy-face squeezed perpendicularly have 
we seen a similarly elliptical mouth. Melchthal was the most 
natural of all, for nobody could hear his voice or doubt his old and 
decayed age. 


The writer has exhausted his stock of veneration on 
the chorus and poor Melchthal. What sentiments are 
inspired by the great tenor himself are pretty obvious :— 


But now arrived the great moment. The star—‘‘ Germany's 
greatest tenor”—entered the stage. Not a hand received him. 
How was that? There were several hands, though, in the house 
—not many to be sure, but solid ones. And to see him bend 
towards Mathilde and daintily kiss her little paw—it was too 
graceful! What charm of manner! what grace of gesture! And 
what singing! It has been said, and repeatedly said, that per- 
forming before American audiences deteriorates artists. Without 
trying to understand the reason, or without even vouching for the 
fact, we have heard it stated more than once. We must even 
admit that we have observed the phenomenon in the case of 
Mdme. Lucca, Mdme. Nilsson, Mdme. Arabella Goddard, and in 


no one stronger than in Herr Wachtel. With his splendid but 
monotonous voice he sings out of tune, out of time, out of breath. 
It is both painful and unpleasant to hear him, His scales and 
his gruppettos are wiped off ; his changes are certainly not in the 
interest of the composer; and if the latter should turn in his 


tent witl 
for very 
fers wall 
+ or the 


lhe following anent the band :— 


The performance of the overture, one of the finest ever written, 
hether for display of solos or ensembles, tendered kindly evidence 
the bad acoustical qualities of the Academy of Music, If what 
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grave every time Germany’s greatest tenor commits some musical 
crime, we are in doubt whether he would turn often enough to lie 
on his back or on his chest. When Mr. Wachtel sings a scale 
down he slips over it as if he went with a towel over a keyboard ; 
and when he has to sing a scale upwards it goes as smoothly as 
Sisyphus’ barrel uphill. 


Arnold’s innamorata is disposed of cruelly and effec- 
tually. Bunt in doing so he finds good excuse for 
Wachtel’s shortcomings :— 


That Mathilde did not inspire him very much is not a very 
astonishing fact. The continual appearance of Miss or Mdme. 
Wagner in nearly every available réle seems to indicate that the 
manager has got Wagniirrisch. Anyhow, she did not look in- 
spiring. An old yellow dress with red velvet curtains contrasted 
favourably with a red face and yellow silk braids; nor was the ear 
more favourably treated than the eye. 


The efforts of the vocalists to be dramatic meet with 
little recognition; and the costumier of the company 
receives his coup de grace from a sword-thrust and a 
kick from the seven-league-boots :— 


The most magnificent number in the score is, of course, the trio, 
which demands declamation, not shouting. The grandeur of this 
piece demands a passionate delivery of the grief caused by the 
father’s tortures to the son, and his despair and his tears require 
a tragic accent, which cannot be replaced by a screaming of 
‘¢ murder,” as if the assassin were to be stopped round the corner. 
Mr. Wachtel ought to know that he need not scream his woes 
from the stage into the boxes as he would scream a ‘‘ Whoa” from 
the box of a stage. The performance was not only spiritless, de- 
fective, and tiresome, but it was absolutely ludicrous. Surely 
Gessler’s hat, when hung up, was by no means comparable in size 
to the brim of the hat wonderfully maintained in its place by the 
moat distinguished equilibristic exertions of the tyro, who, more- 
over, wore a pair of boots so high that we thought they were of 
one piece with the terrible governor’s hat. Add to this a sword, 
the handle of which continually touched his heart—which nothing 
else could touch—while the lower end lived in perpetual strife with 
the Siebenmeilenstiefel, and you can fancy the edifying and 
picturesque effect of the whole. 


But our model-critic comes out at last as Bayard-like 
as even Mr. Salaman could wish. With the purest 
milk of human kindness he does not wish to injure 
anybody's business :— 

It has not been our good fortune to assist often at the per- 
formances of the Grand Wachtel Opera Combination, and we 
have refrained even then from giving our opinion, because we 
have no wish to injure the business of anybody. But now 
they have done, the immense row which has been raised about 
Germany’s greatest tenor and the inane exaggerations of a 
certain part of a too willing or ignorant press compel us to 
give our opinion; and surely we have not disguised and cannot 
disguise our disappointment at a house empty of interested 
people, and a stage empty of interesting subjects. 


And is he not at one with our musical critics’ ¢ itie in 
his sentiments with regard to the press—the inane 
exaggerations of a too willing or ignorant press,” and 
must not their hearts beat in unison although located 
in two hemispheres. Is ita good or bad thing that the 
two men are separated by thousands of miles of ocean ? 
Together their efforts would be irresistible. 

We should like to hear Mr. Salaman on the ‘Critics 
on the other Side.” 





NOTES. 


The Trovatore recently published a list of the operas produced 
at the several theatres in Italy, during the year 1875. There are 
fifty different works; of the bulk of them their titles and the 
composers are all but unknown in England. Among the excep. 
tions are Schira’s “ Selvaggia,” and the “ Rosa di Firenze” by 
Billetta. 


The Dean of Westminster has issued an order that the singing. 
men of the Abbey are to attend a weekly rehearsal, The 
demeanour of some of the last generation would have been 
curious under such circumstances. Fancy Messrs, Knyvett, 
Vaughan, and Sale “called” to try over ‘ Hear my prayer,” 
Kent; for the benefit, as they would have said, of the boys and 
their master! The rehearsal is perhaps to be a part of the new 
system, and in due time we may hope to hear Rogers in D and 
‘* Teach me, O Lord” done as they should be. 


The Atheneum has received the following interesting note on 
‘‘ Boatswain’s” tomb at Newstead Abbey :—In making some 
repairs to the Dog’s tomb, it has lately been ascertained that it is 
entered on the west side by a flight of fifteen stone steps, sup- 
ported by Ashlar stone walls. A strong oak door guarded the 
entrance, but scarcely a vestige of it remains through decay. The 
chamber or vault is entirely built of Mansfield stone, finely tooled, 
10ft. 4in. by LOft. 4in., having a circular roof, 8 feet in height 
at its centre. In the middle of the chamber is a stone slab, 6ft. 
Ain. in lengh, by 2ft. 4in. in width, resting on two stone trestleg 
lft. 4in. in height, apparently intended for the reception of a 
coffin or sarcophagus, and it doubtless was on this slab Lord 
Byron, by his will executed in 1811, directed his remains should 
lie. 

Mr. Best of Liverpool has placed on record his opinion of some 
of the amateur organists who hold church appointments in that 
town. Ceteris paribus, there seems no great objection to an 
amateur discharging such duties; but there should be some tex 
of his fitness, and his willingness to work cheap should not be 
allowed to count as a qualification. And we think that a bank- 
manager and a wine-merchant might find a more suitable place in 
church than the organ loft, except as an occasional stop-gap in the 
absence of a professional musician. But there are amateurs who 
can play, and professionals who can’t; and each case should be 
judged on its merits. The amateur musician is however some- 
what aggressive: he has destroyed the calling of the professional 
chorus-singer, and occupies many a stool in the orchestra, He is 
here fostered by musical entrepreneurs on account of his cheapness: 
but he will not rest in these humble positions, but will aspire to 
sing solos, or to play the organ on Sundays. An honourable man 
will hardly care to eke out his livelihood, by displacing an artist 
who has no other means of living: though he has the right to 
make the best use of his talents in equal competition. In these 
days we have no need of multiplying ‘‘ Musical Small-coal Men.” 


Mr. Drummond (of Hawthornden) a son of the late Lady 
Drummond, who has a very fine tenor voice, and who has achieved 
something like celebrity in amateur circles, is announced to silg 
the tenor part in the “ Messiah” next month in Edinburgh. His 
success there is almost certain : how he will succeed in other and 
more critical localities is perhaps a question. He is at any rates 
cultivated musician, having studied under Signor Gardoni, and 
later under Signor Visetti. His claims are very different to those 
of so many “new tenors’—the Vow et praterea nihil. The 
Atheneum states that he has been engaged by Mr. Mapleson fo" 
his concert tour. 


Mr. Boucicault has certainly created a sensation by his > 
expected appearance in the character of one of Her Majesty’ 
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advisers in the exercise of the prerogative of mercy. It can hardly 
be called an entry on the political stage, for the unfortunate men 
on whose behalf he writes, are undergoing their punishment for 
far other than what are commonly deemed political offences. No 
one could have deemed that the ‘“ Shaugraun” was originally 
intended to elicit the Fenian sympathies of English audiences, 
mtil Mr. Boucicault announced the fact when he sought to 
influence Her Majesty’s Prime Minister by the recital of his 
intentions and their endorsement by the 200,000 enlightened 
yisitors to Drury Lane. We are sorry to know that the wholesome 
counsels of Mr, Boucicault’s friends are accepted by him only as 
his “political baptism of dirt ;” and we trust that he will not 
desert the service of the dramatic public for whom he has catered 
40 well, for the sake of showing ineffectual sympathy for the worst 
partisans of a bad cause. 


The action for libel by Mr. Irving against Fun came to as satis- 
fyctory an ending as possible by the offer of full apologies by the 
guthor of the letter complained of, and by Fun’s Editor, which 
were accepted by Mr. Irving. To ourselves the letter seemed too 
absurd to be meant seriously, and hardly to stand in need of the 
favourite annotation of Artemus Ward for dull readers, “this is 
meant sarkastickle.” But parts of it might be deemed really 
diensive, and if as was stated, similar annoyance had been 
experienced from other quarters, Mr. Irving was quite justified in 
putting a stop to it. That this gentleman’s new conceptions will 
be sharply criticized, is to be expected: but ordinary fairness 
should be observed, and truth itself does not lose force through 
being expressed with courtesy. We certainly do not think Mr. 
Irving unduly sensitive to fair criticism of his acting, or of his 
views of character. 

There is a possibility of a new English opera being produced 
during the season, the music by Virginia Gabriel, the libretto, an 
wlaptation of Mr, Planché’s ‘ Follies of a Night,” by the author, 


The Scottish Guardian seems in love with the recent changes at 
Westminster Abbey, and looks upon them as inaugurating a period 
df perfect peace and good-will. The ‘ Vicars-Choral” as the 
Guardian styles the singing-men— 


“recognise the necessity of rehearsals. They have implicit con- 
fidence in Dr. Bridge, and know full well he will not trouble them 
toattend unnecessarily. As a matter of fact, it is very pleasing to 
se that all have cheerfully resolved to work together for the com- 
mon good. Many of the Vicars-choral receive good salaries for 
light duties, several of them being in the receipt of £140 per year. 
But it is more a question of honour than of money. The defects 
we admitted, and every one has resolved to try his utmost to 
rmedy them. This is the sort of feeling one likes to see amongst 
mhonourable body of men, There is no doubt of the material, 
and if the various members of the choir continue to work as they 
ate now doing, the Abbey will possess the finest Church choir in 
or about the metropolis ; and Dr. Bridge, who, though a young 
man, has had a great deal of experience at Manchester Cathedral 
ind elsewhere, is perhaps the very best person who could have 
ven obtained for the work.” 


All this is very pretty, but the result is in the future. Tho present 
“Vicars-choral” may consider their duties light, and the pay 
£140 per annum, more than adequate; but this was certainly not 
the feeling of the old singing-men. Under the guidance of Dr. 
Bridge—“ a young man with a great deal of experience ’—who 
us our best wishes for success—the Abbey choir may be more 
lumerous than formerly, and may attend rehearsals, and be very 
Moper and painstaking: but they will hardly do more for English 
Cathedral music than the singers who have filled the lower stalls 
wing the first forty years of Mr. Turle’s presiding at the organ. 
H matters of late were at all deteriorated, the fault lay not with 
the musicians. Dr. Bridge has no sinecure; and his post will 
hardly furnish a bed of roses. But he has one consolation and 
vill have more than one opportunity. Being a young man he 
uay—like his predecessor—see the coming and going of many 
8 and Canons, 





For the annual “ Orchestral Festival” at Edinburgh, on the 
11th, 12th and 14th Feb., in connection with the “‘ Reid” Concert, 
Professor Oakeley has engaged Mr. C. Hallé’s Manchester band, 
The works selected are symphonies, Beethoven, No. 7, Gade, No. 4, 
and Raff, No. 5. Overtures, ‘‘ Don Juan,” ‘ Egmont,” ‘ Eury- 
anthe,” ‘* Fire-a-bras,” Schubert, ‘Ferdinand Cortez,” Spontini, 
“Carnival,” Berlioz, ‘ Hebrides” and ‘ Handel Adventure,” 
Reinecke. Pianoforte Concertos: Beethoven, No. 1, Sterndale 
Bennett and Grieg in A minor; solos by Bach, Schubert, Chopin, 
and Schumann. Also for orchestra; Suite, No. 6, Lachner’s 
‘‘Variations on a Theme by Haydn,” Brahms; and Scherzo, 
‘‘ Wallenstein,” Rheinberger. The vocalists engaged are Mdme, 


Antoinette Sterling (her first appearance in Scotland) and Mr, E. 
Lloyd. 


We are indebted to the Musical World for the following. extract 
from a New York paper, the ‘* Philharmonic Orpheonist,”’ apropos 
of Dr. Hans von Biilow: 


“The giant of all pianists made his ré-entrée in this city at 
Chickering Hall, on Dec. 27th, in a series of programs caloulated 
to exhibit still another phase of the artistically doubly Janus-faced 
artist. Words fail us in our attempt worthily to adjure the musical 
public, and especially teachers of the piano, to hear Dr, Biilow 
at every concert, for it may safely be said that not in this genera- 
tion will another such phenomenal human compound of intellect, 
versatility, profound knowledge and executive perfection be met 
with in this country. An artist who is at once both preacher and 
practiser, both critic and the uncriticisable, both law-giver, law- 
expounder and law-keeper, whose renown is universal, whose 
readings are beyond cavil and unquestioned, and whose very pre- 
sence is the signal for other artists to uncover their heads and to 
remove the shoes from off their feet, for the place whereon they 
stand is holy ground, such an artist is uncommon. In fact, we 
look upon Dr. von Biilow as the culminating point of all artificially 
artistic musical endeavour by the entire human race during the 
centuries since Tubal Cain flourished. This pianist is a wonder 
of wonders, and any man who dissents from this opinion but 
confesses his own ignorance of music, for it is among the greatest 
musicians that Biilow wears his diadem most royally. 

The writer has gone a long way back to find a musician to 
bracket with the object of his panegyric: how long shall we haye 
to wait for another to make the duet a trio? 


The Concert to be given by the Sacred Harmonic Society at 
Exeter Hall, on Friday, February 4th, will be an extremely 
interesting one, comprising Selections from the works of Handel 
and Mendelssohn. A special feature will be the performance of 
the ‘* Reformation Symphony,” never before given by the Society, 
in which their exceptionally powerful and efficient orchestra will 
doubtless produce a great effect. The ‘Occasional Overture" 
and the ‘Dead March” in “ Saul” will also be performed. The 
choir will sing the fine chorus, “‘ Envy,” “ Saul,” and ‘ When 
His loud Voice,” “ Jephtha,” among others, beside the choruses in 
Mendelssohn's “ Praise Jehovah” and Handel’s “ Zadok the 
Priest” Coronation Anthem, which will be performed entire. 
Mr. Sims Reeves will sing the beautiful recitative and air “‘ Deeper 
and deeper still” and ‘ Waft her, Angels,” from ‘ Jephtha,” and 
‘‘ Haste, Israel, haste,” “Joshua.” The other vocalists will be 
Miss Julia Elton, who will sing the air, ‘*O Lord, whose mercies,” 
from ‘‘ Saul; Mdme. Nouver, “ Farewell, ye limpid Springs,” 
« Jephtha ;” Mr. Pearson, and Mr. O. Christian. 


If we allude in these columns to the sad accident which has 
thrown so many families into grief, it is simply for the purpose of 
assuring one who has recently been freely criticised, of the pro- 
found sympathy which everybody must feel for him in his 


extreme affliction. Mr. Boucicault has many claims on the 
public: to all these he adds that of almost the greatest sorrow 
that a man can suffer. 


An article in The Royal Press, a daily paper published at 
Windsor, calls attention to “ the unfortunate position of the lay 
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clerks of St. George’s Chapel compared with that of those upon 
the various cathedral establishments of the country. While the 
salary paid at Westminster Abbey is £140, and at Durham Cathe- 
dral £150 per annum, the yearly stipend at St. George’s, after 
deducting £10 for rent, amounts only to £110, which, in these 
days of advanced prices, is insufficient to attract tolerable efficiency, 
and the musical taste and skill required for such an establishment. 
Another grievance is the deduction of 3s. a day for absence (if 
from sickness, 1s. 6d. per day is stopped.) The lay clerks of St. 
George’s Chapel, at the present moment feel that they are some- 
what under a cloud. A low stipend has, before now, driven singers 
from a cathedral choir to the stage of a music hall, and to change 
the white surplice for a negro costume. We trust that none of 
the gentlemen of St. George’s may be driven to such a dreadful 
shift, in order to gain proper appreciation and suitable remunera- 
tion for their musical talent.’’ We have little hope of any improve- 
ment in the circumstances of the Chapel Royal choirmen. Neither 
the men nor their music are much cared for in these days. 
Royalty especially seeks solace in far different localities and 
occupation. 

The Rev. John B. Dykes, M.A., Mus. Doc. Durham, died on the 
afternoon of Jan. 22, at St. Leonard’s, where he had gone for the 
benefit of his health. The rev. gentleman, who is well known as 
a prolific and successful writer of hymn tunes, graduated at St. 
Catherine’s, Cambridge, in 1847. The same year he was ordained 
deacon by the Archbishop of York, who in the following year con- 
ferred priests’ orders upon him. In 1849 he was appointed a 
Minor Canon in Durham Cathedral, of jwhich he afterwards 
became Precentor, and in 1862 he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter to the vicarage of St. Oswald’s in that city. The funeral 
took place at 8 o’clock on the morning of Jan. 28, at St. Oswald's, 
Durham. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the health of Sir Michael 
Costa is daily improving. Although the tedious nature of his ail- 
ment has rendered confinement to his room advisable, it has in 
no way affected the mind or the spirits of Sir Michael, who has 
maintained throughout his wonted interest in passing events. We 
trust that a very short time will elapse before he resumes his usual 
avocations with all his old health and vigour restored and renovated 
by his enforced rest. 








MUSICAL DEGREES. 


Musical Degrees at the present time are as common 
as they are worthless for indicating the status or 
ability of their possessor. The time was when these 
degrees were granted—honoris causia—to musicians who 
had become celebrated by their works: the University 
was at least as much honoured in conferring the degree 
as the artist who received it. But these degrees have 
now become a part of musical “ stock-in-trade ;” and 
the applicants for them are numerous. The examina- 
tions hitherto have been a farce: a little knack—or a 
day with a ‘crammer” would avail to solve all the 
examiner's posers, and to gain the coveted degree—ot 
course after due payment of fees. The Atheneum calls 
attention to the subject, and reproduces Mr. Turle’s 
letter of some ten years back, which is more conclusive 
now even than when it was written :— 

‘* We learn that the University of London is again 
considering the desirability of exercising its hitherto 
dormant powers of conferring degrees in music, and 
that at length, at Oxford and Cambridge, a proposal is 
being made to insist that proficiency, not only in Music, 
but also in the subjects demanded in the Arts’ School 





of those Universities, shall in future be required of al] 
candidates for musical degrees. A thorough reform 
has, in fact, become imperative, for not merely has the 
nature of the exercises, the key to which is so eagj} 

supplied, rendered these degrees ridiculous, but the 
use of the official titles of Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doe. hag 
been turned to account for the degradation of Art, 
The great point tobe observed in the bestowal of degree 
is to prevent the chance of collusion between examiner 
aspirants for musical honours. 

“« The following letter on the subject, from Mr. Turle, 
of Westminster Abbey, addressed, by request, to the 
Committee appointed by the Convocation of London 
University to consider the matter in 1865, is not without 
interest at the present time. We believe that Mr. 
Turle wishes to see musical degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge placed on precisely the same footing as 
those in Medicine and Law, that is, only attainable 
after an examination in Acts has been gone through.— 

‘ Whilst of opinion that Degrees in Music, if worthil 
conferred, would tend to raise the respectibility of the 
profession, I could not conscientiously recommend that 
the University of London should follow the example of 
Oxford and Cambridge, whose degrees in music are 
not valued, simply besause they confer no privileges, 
the possessors of them not being considered graduate 
members of the University. I can only account for 
the privileges belonging to the other Faculties being 
witheld from this one, by the fact that no residence 
or examination in Arts is required for the attainment 
of a musical degree. The degrees, then, of the older 
Universities are, in my opinion, of no service to the 
musical profession ; they are little, if at all, sought by 
the superior members of the profession. I would, 
therefore, strongly urge that the University of London 
should require the matriculation examination in your 
letter to be passed by all candidates for musical degrees ; 
that the duration of the (musical) undergraduate’s 
career should be the same as that in any other Faculty, 
all examinations subsequent to that of matriculation 
being in the science and practice of music; and that 
the graduates in Music should be admitted to all the 
privileges of members of Convocation. 

‘In my opinion, the University of London, from its 
very position, is best able of all the English Universities, 
to promote a knowledge of the science of music ; and 
although it is only too true that but few musicians 
have had the advantage of a liberal education, signs 
are not wanting that a younger school is rising by n0 
means deficient in the attainments possessed by those 
pursuing other professions.’ ”’ 


It would be unjust in taking exception to the manner 
in which Musical Degrees have lately been conferred to 
pass over a paper by the Cambridge Professor, Dr. 
Macfarren, recently published in the ‘ Musical World." 
In some respects the Professor seems to us too narrow 
and technical; but his movement is in the right direc: 
tion. We quote the latter part of his paper :— 


“The requirements for the two degrees have now to 
be discussed. p 

« For a Bachelor, it seems desirable to manifest such 
acquirements as may be brought into play in the private 
practice of musicianship, and the discharge of the public 


functions of an organist. To be able to read from all 
kinds of clefs and from figured basses, is, of course, 
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indispensable. So, too, is such facility in part-writing, 
and such familiarity with the rules of counterpoint, as 
will secure the working of exercises in either of the five 
species. Equally necessary is such knowledge of chro- 
matic harmony as may enable a candidate to place 
chords below a given line of melody. Practical ease in 
the construction of a simple canon, and knowledge of 
the principles of fugue are imperative. Such knowledge 
of the capabilities of instruments, or at least of the 
method of writing for them, as enables one to read an 
orchestral score, is necessary to everybody professing 
music; and an insight into the ancient ecclesiastical 
system is now-a-days as much wanted. 

“For a Doctor, a higher knowledge and greater 
practical fluency in all these departments should be 
exacted, as also of so much of the principles of har- 
monics as bears virtually upon music; for this degree 
should certify the fitness of its holder for any office to 
which a complete artist may be called, apart from 
executive dexterity, which, by common consent, is al- 
lowed to be wholly beyond the pale of University in- 
spection. No probation can be too stringent, no 
measure too minute, of the qualifications of an aspirant 
to this title. Beyond what is proposed above, it is to 
be wished, in our times, that a graduate have knowledge 
ofsymphonic forms and freedom in their use. With 
our fathers, fugue and canon were not only the highest, 
they were almost the sole forms in which a musical 
composition might be cast; but the course of art has 
taken another direction in the last hundred years, and, 
to follow it efficiently, a different kind of art training 
from theirs must now be super-added to the once ample 
qualifications for such travel. With their fathers, a 
inowledge of Boethius was all that the University in- 
sisted upon from her musical children, and his treatise 
was the single text-book to which a musician was 
referred. 

“ As to the Professor with whom lies the approval or 
the veto, let it be hoped that he may have a full sense 
of his grave responsibility, a certainty that his own 
period for self-improvement is of life-long extent, a 
ceaseless endeavour to advance his own erudition, and 
an inflexible will to render justice to them who may 
submit to the authority whlch is confided to him.” 








RIGHT OF REPRESENTATION. 


To rue Eprror or tHE Orcuestra. 

Sin,—Will you allow me to draw the attention of 
the musical profession to the following case ?—On the 
19h November last I gave a concert here, when Miss 
Clelland was one of my artists. Among the songs she 
selected was “‘ My long hair is braided,” from Wallace's 
“Amber Witch.” On Friday, December 31st, I received 
letter from the “ Authors’, Composers’, and Artists’ 
Copyright and Performing-right Protection Office,” 
§, Colebrooke-row, Islington, in which the writer, Mr. 
Harry Wall, applied to me for payment of the sum of 
£2, as statutory penalty incurred by me, for having 
“caused or permitted” the performance of the above 
song, ‘without permission in writing first had and 
obtained.” I was requested to furnish a “ satisfactory 
teply” on or before the following day, otherwise the 
matter would be placed in the solicitor’s hands. I was 
teferred to a report of a case heard at the Clerkenwell 
County Court on November 25th, when the proprietor 
of the Raglan Music Hall was fined £4 and costs for 





having “innocently, ignorantly, and unknowingly ” 
committed a similar offence, by- permitting two airs 
from ‘‘ Maritana” to be performed. In reply to some 
questions, I had a letter from Mr. Wall on Monday 
evening, January 8rd, in which I was told that 
‘nothing less than the full penalty would be taken," 
and that a ‘‘ satisfactory reply” must be forthcoming 
on Tuesday, the 4th instant, but, as I wrote to say that 
I had consulted a solicitor, the day of grace was 
extended to Thursday. 

I must add here that the penalty was demanded 
under the Statutes 8 and 4 William IV. Cap. 15, Sec. 
1 and 2, which protect the proprietor of the right of 
representation of an opera or ‘any part thereof” in 
any ‘place of dramatic entertainment.” ‘he 5th and 
6th Victoria extend the protection to any “ musical 
composition.” In the case of the Raglan Music Hall 
where Mr. Wall obtained a verdict for the full amount 
he claimed, it was proved that though not so licensed, 
the Hall had, by the nature of the performances on the 
night in question, been rendered a ‘ place of dramatic 
entertainment ”’ for the time being. As my Concert was 
simply a miscellaneous one in an ordinary concert 
room, I am advised that it does not come under the 
Act. To avoid trouble, however, I authorised a legal 
friend of mine in London to pay the fine on being 
satisfied as to Mr. Wall’s title to the right he claims. 
As I have heard nothing since I am unable to give the 
issue of the case. In the meantime, as a matter of 
precaution, I would advise all concert givers to leave 
out Wallace’s name from their programs. As the 


offence is the same whether done knowingly or not, and 
as the Act does not require notice to be given of any 


restrictions, how are we to be safe in future? Perhaps 
some one can inform me.—Yours, &e. 


T. Bacxuovsz. 
Bideford, Devon, Jan. 20th. 





THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN WANTED. 


The Lancet says that it is monstrous such terrible 
accidents as that which occurred at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Sheffield, the other day, should still be pos- 
sible. Many substances are known which render even 
the thinnest fabrics uninflammable. Chloride, sulphate, 
and phosphate of ammonium, alum, and many other 
salts have been proposed, but neutral tungstate of 
sodium mixed with three per cent. of phosphate of 
sodium is better than anything else. The use of this 
salt was first described at the 1859 meeting of the 
British Association, by Messrs. Versmann and Oppen- 
heim. It affords perfect protection to the fabrics, and, 
unlike most other salts, does not render them harsh. 
It is inexpensive, is without action on colours, and the 
solution keeps well. It is, or was, in constant use in 
Her Majesty’s laundry. ‘The solution should contain 
20 per cent. of the salt. Surely, a precaution so cheap 
and so easily applied should be enforced by law. Has 
the Lord Chamberlain no power in the matter? ° As he 
is able to regulate the length of muslin skirts, he should 
be able to insist on their being made fire-proof. As he 
is able to protect the public from the danger and in- 
convenience of overcrowding in the passages of the 
theatre, he should be able to protect it from the far 
greater danger arising from alarms of fire on the stage. 
The utility of the Lord Chamberlain’s function is often 
questioned nowadays, but it will, we imagine, be ques- 
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tioned no longer if he shows that he is able to grapple 
successfully with this long-recognised and most terrible 
risk. The thought of the poor little fairy suspended in 
a blazing basket of flowers, and carried away at last to 
die after weeks of agony, will surely bring the matter 
home to our authorities. What we most fear is that it 
will be “ nobody’s business” to see after it. In the 
new Paris Opera House danger of fire is almost com- 
pletely averted by a peculiar arrangement which causes 
the footlights to burn downwards instead of upwards. 
Each light is surrounded by a glass, and if this glass is 
broken the gas is instantly turned out by an automatic 
contrivance. 








ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Mr. W. Carter produced his sacred Cantata ‘‘Placida,” 
together with the ‘* Stabat Mater” of Rossini on Jan. 6. 
The public like the music of ‘‘ Placida,” the March in par- 
ticular. The soloists engaged were Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Signor 
Foli ; there was no fault to be found with their share 
of the work. 

A grand miscellaneous concert was given on Jan. 22. 
Mdme. Trebelli, Mdlle. Risarelli, and Mdme. Marie 
Roze were the principal lady vocalists. Some part- 
songs, Weber’s Gipsy Chorus from “ Preciosa,” an’ the 
Vintage Song from “ Loreley,” were given with capital 
effect. The orchestral accompaniments were played 


on the organ in a most masterly and telling manner 
by Mr. Willing. 











MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The Monday ‘ Popular” Concerts were resumed 
after the recess on Jan. 10. The program presented 
little novelty. Mdlle. Marie Krebs was at the piano- 
forte; Herr Strauss, Herr Ries, Mr. Zerbini, and 
Signor Piatti formed the usual quartet. Beethoven's 
quartet for strings, No. 8, Op. 18, was capitally played: 
and made an excellent opening. Equally satisfactory 
was the quartet of Haydn, which brought the concert 
to a close. In the first part Mdlle. Krebs played 
Handel’s Suite de pieces in EK major, concluding with 
the ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith.” In the second part 
she played Mendelssohn’s duet for pianoforte and 
violoncello, Op. 58, with Signor Piatti. Malle. Sophie 
Liwe was the singer. Sir Julius Benedict accom- 
panied. 

The second concert after Christmas on Jan. 17 had 
the following program :— 

Quartet, in B flat (Op. 76, No. 4), two violins, viola, 
and violoncello... - ee ee Haydn, 
Mdme. Norman-Néruda, 
MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 
Sonata, in A flat, ‘‘ Plus Ultra,” pianoforte alone .. 
Malle. Marie Krebs. 
Sonata, in A major (No. pianoforte and violin .. Bach. 
Malle. Marie Krebs and Mdme. Norman-Néruda. 
Trio, in F major (Op. 28), pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello .. os +s ee os -. Gernsheim. 
Malle. Marie Krebs, Mdme. Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Haydn's quartet was capitally played, and greatly en- 
joyed by the audience. Mdlle. Marie Krebs played the 
‘* Plus Ultra’ Sonata with great power and taste: the 
work seems to have no difficulties for her, and she was 
enthusiastically applauded. Bach's Sonata joined the 
efforts of the two ladies, and riveted the attention of the 
hearers from beginning to end. Gernsheim’s Trio, 


Dussek. 
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although played to perfection, seemed to lack interest : 
it is clever but dry. * 


The following was the program on Jan. 24 :— 
Quartet in G major, No. 1 of the set dedicated 
to Haydn, for two violins, viola, and vio- 
loncello 5g és - i -» Mozart. 
Mdme. Norman-Neyuda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti 
Recit, ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still ” . 
Air, “ Waft her, angels ” Handel. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Sonata in G minor, for pianoforte alone G. A. Macfarren 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann (for whom it was expressly composed), 
Stucke im Volkston, for pianoforte and yio- P 
loncello > nt Ae a -» Schumann. 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Sig. Piatti. 
Song, ‘ Stars of the summer night” .. Tours. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Trio in E flat, Op. 1, for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello “ n ae -» Beethoven. 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mdme. Norman-Neruda, 
and Sig. Piatti. 











CONCERTS. 


The performance of “ Elijah” by the Sacred Har. 
monic Society on Jan. 7 was conducted by M. Sainton, 
Sir Michael Costa being seriously indisposed. Whether 
this was cause or merely coincidence the performance 
was hardly as satisfactory as usual. 

The first of Mdme. Puzzi’s Soirées Musicales took 
place at 27, Harley Street, on Jan 17. 

Mr. Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts opened for the 
tenth season with an afternoon concert. This is fol- 
lowed by twelve evening performances, two of which 
have now been given. At the third concert the 
vocalists were—Mesdames Edith Wynne, Patey, 0s- 
borne Williams; Mdlles. Carlotta and Antoinette 
Badia ; Misses Anna Williams and Coyte Turner ; Mr. 
E. Lloyd, Mr. Shakespeare, Signor Foli, and Mr. May- 
brick. Among the most successful pieces were Mr. 
Sullivan’s song ‘‘ Golden days,” by Mdme. Patey; Mr. 
Gatty’s ‘One morning, oh, so early,”” Mdme. Wynne; 
Mr. Cowen’s new song “‘ Why?” Mr. E. Lloyd; and 
Mr. T. Cooke’s duet ‘* Love and War,” Mr. Lloyd and 
Signor Foli. Miss Lillie Albrecht contributed some 
brilliant pianoforte solos, and part songs were well 
rendered by the London Vocal Union. 

The Brixton Choral Society perform as we go to 
press, January 81, Sir W. 8. Bennett’s Cantata, “ The 
Woman of Samaria,” and Professor Macfarren’s Can- 
tata, “ Outward Bound.” The vocalists are Miss Nora 
Manwell, Miss Emily Pittard, Mr. Henry Taylor (0f 
the Foundling Hospital) and Herr Mehl. There iss 
band and chorus of 100 performers ; the organist is Mr. 
J. G. Boardman, and the conductor, as usual, Mr. 
William Lemare. This Society has made very rapid 
progress, and the efficiency of its members, and the 
kind of music they cultivate, are exceedingly creditable 
to all concerned. The Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley’s 
Oratorio “ Hagar” will be performed at the ues! 
concert. 








DRAMA. 


At the Royalty Theatre the music of Vasseur 
“ Timbale d’ Argent,” produced in Paris in 1872, has 
been brought out by Messrs. D’Oyly Carte and George 
Dolby with a new libretto, entitled ‘The Duke's Daughter’ 
or, Sold for a Song,” by Mr. G. M. Layton. The village 
of Grog-and-Seidlitz is en fate, because the Duke vo 
Duffendorff has returned from the wars, after an absente 
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of fifteen years. His daughter Malvina, whom he has 
not seen for years, with a large dowry, is to be 
married to the villager with the best voice and greatest 
musical talent. The formerly ugly child has become a 
handsome woman, and Barthel, the Duke’s Prime 
Minister, seeks her hand for his son, Valentine, who 
prefers, however, one Dorette, the niece of an innkeeper. 
Malvina, too, has also a lover, named Gustave Muller, 
who comes in search of his betrothed, and the Duke, 
who wants to get rid of his daughter, hastens on the 
marriage. Barthel discovers that Muller is a deserter 
fom the army of Hesse-Bootsien, and persuades him 
that a carriage with Dorette, is awaiting her lover 
Valentine. Valentine thinks Dorette false; Malvina 
thinks so of her lover. After recriminations and lovers’ 
quarrels, and difficulties happily solved, all end satis- 
factorily, and universal happiness brings about the final 
descent of the curtain. The music is bright and spark- 
ling; ‘‘ The silver cup,” a serenade, ‘‘ While you those 
choice morsels ;” a trio, *‘ Sit down, my boy ;” a duet, 
«When we are singing ;”’ and a chorus, ‘Now, the hour of 
nidnight’s closing,” may be specially mentioned. The 
ragged deserter, Muller, is well played by Mdme. Pauline 
Rita, who made her debit on the London stage a short 
time ago in Serpette’s “« Branch Cassée.”’ Miss Rachel 
Sanger and Miss Marion West acquitted themselves 
wll. ‘he band and chorus reflect credit on Mr. 
Goossens. What interest there is in the libretto is of 
quite a different character from that which has made 
“La Timbale d’ Argent” so sucessful in Paris. 


The members of the Alexandra Dramatic Club opened 
their fifth season on Jan. 13 at St. George’s Theatre, 
langham Place, with a performance of the comedietta, 
“Book the Third, Chapter the First.” This was followed 
by Sheridan’s ‘* School for Scandal. The mounting of 
the pieces was very creditable ; and the performance by 
the members of the Club was much above the average 
dfamateur theatricals. 


At the Haymarket Mr. Sothern’s engagement came 
toa close on Saturday, Jan. 15, when the popular 
comedian appeared in *‘ David Garrick” and ‘‘ A Regular 
Fv.” Being enthusiastically called before the curtain 
at the end of the comedy, he addressed the audience 
as follows :—‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I will not 
detain you with a long speech, but I cannot leave you 
without a few parting words. My health during the past 
season has been but indifferent, and a trip across the 
Atlantic will, I hope and believe, do me good. In a few 
lays, therefore, I leave England for America; but I 
hope to be back by the end of the season to appear in 
some new characters ; though, really, in looking round 
the house to-night, I think I might as well go on play- 
ing David Garrick for the rest of my life. On Monday 
Miss Neilson, the celebrated tragedienne, will take my 
lace, and will personate the heroine of Shakespeare's 
famous play, ‘ Romeo and Julict.’ Ihave two words to 
say, and I hardly know how to say them, for if I begin 
totalk I shall rattle away and never be able to stop. 
But the words must be said. Good-bye! I thank you 
much for the great kindness shown to me on these 
boards, and I rejoice to know of the deep sympathy 
Which exists between us.” On Jan. 17, according 
lo the promise given by Mr. Sothern, ‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
formed the attraction, and was the sole piece in the 
bill. On her return to London after a three years’ 
Visit to the United States, Miss Neilson appeared in 
the character of Juliet, by which she first laid claim, 


















































































































and still maintains her right, to be considered as a 
tragic actress. On this occasion, Miss Neilson was re- 
ceived with rapturous—perhaps, somewhat too rap- 
turous—acclamations, and had to endure the intolerable 
nuisance—for such the practice has become—of being 
overwhelmed with repeated showers of Covent Garden 
Market bouquets, at a shilling a-piece, and also the 
supplemental absurdity of being required to accept a 
miniature floral ship—said to have been dragged into 
the theatre by her American friends, to be launched 
across the footlights at a most inconvenient moment. 
Mr. Conway played Romeo, Mr. C. Harcourt, Mercutio, 
Mr. Buckstone, Peter, Mr. Howe, Friar Lawrence, and 
Miss E. Thorne the Nurse. 

Mr. Arthur Cecil took a benefit at the Gaiety Theatre 
on the afternoon of Jan. 19, with a full house. The 
program opened with Morris Barnett’s well-known 
drama of “ Monsieur Jaques,” in-which the bénéficiaire 
appeared in the title role, the impersonation displaying 
much feeling and care. Mr. Charles Collette was the 
Sequence, and Miss Annie Sinclair, Nina. The other 
piece was Boucicault’s ‘‘ London Assurance,” in which 
Mr. Cecil played Sir Harcourt, and Miss Robertson 
Lady Gay Spanker. Mr. Charles Kelly was Maw, Mr. 
John Clayton, Dazzle, Mr. Kendel, Charles, and Mr. 
Lionel Brough a capital Mark Meddle; Miss Minnie 
Walton played Grace, and Miss E. Farren Pert. 
Between the two pieces Mr. Hermann Vezin gave a 
recitation. 

The Camden Town Amateur Dramatic Society gave 
a performance at the Atheneum on Jan. 19, when the 
program consisted of a comedy, entitled ‘* Shipmates,” 
by Mr. Cunningham Bridgeman, and the “ Impresario," 
by Mozart. ‘‘ Shipmates’’ has already been produced 
frequently in the country, and its introduction to London 
proved that it contains the elements necessary to con- 
tinued success. The dialogue is bright, and there are 
several capital situations arising out of an interesting 
story of love and villany—an old subject, it is true, 
but treated artistically and dramatically by the young 
author. The parts were well played generally, and in 
one or two cases excellently; the musical piece was 
hardly so satisfactory. 

A historical drama from the pen of Mr. Craven was 
produced at the Duke’s Theatre on Jan, 22, entitled 
** Too True.” The well-known story of the Lady Lisle, 
condemned by Jefferies on a charge of harbouring 
rebels after Monmouth’s rebellion is the foundation of 
the drama ; but Mr. Craven’s heroine is only the wife 
of a Lymington carpenter, condemned to be burnt for 
harbouring a rebel, but pardoned at the last moment 
through Lord Feversham’s intercession. Mr. Craven 
himself performs the part of the husband. ‘ Too True’’ 
is also too long, and on the first night delayed Mr. 
Burnand’s extravaganza “ Black Eyed Susan,” till the 
audience were more than impatient. 

“* Madame UArchidue,” which on its first represen- 
tation at the Opera Comique—this indeed was little 
more than a dress rehearsal—was occasionally rather 
tedious, has now been judiciously pruned and altered, 
and plays briskly from first to last. The plot is still 
a little hazy, but the action, very pretty music, and the 
ability of the chief actors, delight the audience. The 
chief credit belongs to Miss Soldene, not only for the 
spirit with which she plays her own part, but for the 
general get up of the whole piece which has been 
produced under her direct superintendence. Miss 
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Kate Santley acts and sings with grace and piquancy : | 


and Mr. W. H. Hill, the Archduke, was funny, and 
invested his part with as much character as it is 
capable of. The music is, like Offenbach’s other 
works, tuneful and with well marked rhythm: often 
reminding one of snatches of melody he has used 
before, without actual imitation. There are several 
single numbers which will become as popular outside 
the theatre as within. The piece, we think, will have 
a good run. 

Through Mr. Irving’s inability to appear at the 
Lyceum ‘Theatre for a night or two, ‘* Leah” has been 
played instead of Hamlet.” During the fencing scene 
on Jan. 25 the foil that was thrown down rebounded 
and struck Mr. Irving a violent blow on the cheek, 
slightly grazing the skin immediately under the eye. 
Mr. Critchett was sent for at once, and he affirmed that 
there was no injury to the eye, but the blow caused so 
much discolouration and pain that it would be impos- 
sible for Mr. Irving to act for a day or two. 


_—— 





IRELAND. 
Dusuim, Jan. 27th. 


There has been no reason to complain of want of 
excellent music here lately. On the 8rd and 8th inst. 
the ‘‘ Trebelli ” concerts were most attractive, the party 
consisting of the unrivalled contralto, with Mdme. 
Marie Roze, Malle. Risarelli, Sigg. Paladini and Del 
Puente, Herr Behrens, M. Jules de Swert, and Mr. 
F. H. Cowen solo pianist and conductor. To say that 
Mdme. Trebelli sang in her own faultless style, and 
that the other vocalists fully sustained their excellent 
reputation, tells how well these concerts deserved the 
support of the public. The violoncello playing of M. 
de Swert gave unqualified pleasure to all amateurs, 
and Mr. Cowen is too well known to require praise at 
our hands. A new song of his “ So far away,” beauti- 
fully rendered by Mdme. Roze, for whom he composed 
it, was most deservedly encored. 

On the 14th the Philharmonic Society gave their 
first concert for the season at the Antient Concert 
Rooms. The program contained, inter alia, the overture 
and four instrumental pieces from the ballet music to 
“The Men of Prometheus” of Beethoven, capitally 
played. Mozart's overture to “ Cosi fan tutte,’ Chopin’s 
2nd Concerto in F minor, the Page’s song from the 
“« Huguenots,” and the aria ‘“‘ Non piu mesta,” well sung 
by a contralto new to us, Franlein Bunsen, the serenade 
from ‘‘ Giselle’? (Loder) and the slumber song from 
‘* Massaniello,” rendered with great effect by Mr. 
McGuckin, and Sir Robert Stewart's quartet, “The 
Skylark.”’ Signor Rendano was solo pianist, and played a 
minuetto by H. Clarke, his own Allegro in C, Handel's 
‘‘ Blacksmith,” and, for an encore, an Etude by Scarlatti. 

The Campobello-Sinico concert party had a week in 
Ireland, at Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and Belfast, con- 
cluding here at the Exhibition Palace on the 22nd 
inst. Sig. Campobello was particularly successful in 
Gounod’s “ Nazareth,” and his wife’s ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” and “Marble Halls,” won great applause. 
Mdme. Demeric-Lablache, Sigg. Urio and Monavri- 
Rocca, M. Claude Jaquinot (violin), and Sig. Romano, 
pianist and conductor, were the other members of the 
party. 

: At the Theatre Royal the pantomime promises a long 
run. Mr. R. M. Levey’s music is very happily arranged. 

At the Gaiety Theatre a new edition of the pantomime, 





ee 
** Babes in the Wood,” was brought out on the 24th, 
Miss Sara Nelson being added to the company : 


At the Queen’s Theatre Mr. Arthur Lloyd has wel] 
deserved the popularity his pantomime has attained, tp 
which Mrs. Lloyd has in no slight degree contributed, 


: , i Berasr, Jan, 25, 
The two musical associations of Belfast are this 


winter furnishing their subscribers and the genera] 
public with lots of ballad concerts, but unhappily we 
have as yet had no complete works with the exception 
of Beethoven’s Mass in C which formed the second part 
of the Philharmonic Society’s concert in December, 
This same society gave their third concert of the season 
on the 8th inst. It was exclusively an artists enter. 
tainment, for neither band nor chorus put in an ap. 
pearance. Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Malle. Risarelli, 
Mdme. Marie Roze, Signor Paladini, Signor Del Puente, 
and Herr Conrad Behrens were the vocalists, and 
accompanying them were M. Jules de Swert (violon- 
cello), and Mr. F. H. Cowen (pianoforte). The concert 
was of its class a most excellent one, but the enjoyment 
of it was a good deal marred by the encore nuisance, 
which is becoming a thorough nuisance in Belfast, and 
which at these miscellaneous concerts gets ample scope 
for developing into more outrageous proportions. The 
fourth concert of the society will be given on Feb. 11th, 
and the fifth and concluding concert on April 7th. 


The Belfast Choral Association, of which Mr. Walter 
Newport is the conductor, gave their second concert on 
the 21st inst., when the Campobello-Sinico party ap- 
peared—minus Mdlle. Mariani, who it was announced 
was suffering from asevere cold. As is always the case 
with this young society, the members of which confined 
their attention to madrigals, part-songs, &c., the pro- 
gram was miscellaneous. The choral items as well as 
those by the artists were very warmly received by the 
large audience. Although the malady did not assume 
such a serious form as at the concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society, already referred to, still the encores were 
bestowed with the most absurd liberality, and an other- 
wise excellent concert was prolonged till 11 o'clock, 
and made irksome and uninteresting. 

On the 24th inst., the Holywood Philharmonic 
Society, which is affiliated with the Belfast Association, 
bearing the same name, and also conducted by the 
same gentleman— Mr. H. Stichl—gave its inaugural 
concert in the numerously populated suburban town of 
Holywood. There was a very large audience, and the 
performance was such as to furnish the most e- 
couraging hopes for the society’s prosperity. The first 
part of the concert was miscellaneous, and the second 
part consisted of-Sterndale Bennett's “ May Queen. 
The entertainment was a thorough success. _ 

In the Ulster (minor) Hall, on the 28th inst., Mr. 
H. Stich] gave a chamber concert, assisted by Mr. 
Cohen, Herr Elsner, Dr. Kerbusch, Mr. Picton, and 
some local amateurs. 

Miss Wallis having concluded in the Theatre Royal 
a three weeks’ engagement—which opened at Christmas 
—Mr. T. H. Glenny appeared last week in the great 
Plimsoll nautical drama of ‘Poor Jack.” He sustained 
the character of Jack Bolton, Mr. Charles Sot 
playing the part of Captain Armstrong. This % 
‘ Nicholas Nickleby” has been produced. In it ™ 
Henry Simms, who is the author of the adaptation, 
appears as Syuecers. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 
Madame UArchiduc (Opera de J. Offenbach) Suites de Valses, par 
L. WALDTEUFEL. 
Lancers. On Airs from the same. By C. H. R. Marntorr. 
Galop. From the same. By C. H. R. Marntorr. 
Quadrille. From the same. By Cuan.xs Coors, Jun. 

Few of Offenbach’s light operas contain more melodies capable 
of being adapted for dancing requirements than the one lately 
produced at the Opera Comique; and none can have been more 
successfully treated than Madame L’Archidue, by the well-known 
witers who have furnished the four arrangements quoted above. 
It would seem that at this season of the year new and tuneful 
dance-music is in universal demand—demand hardly equalled by 
the supply. The above selection will do something towards filling 
u the gap, and will, we feel assured, give general satisfaction. 


[Lamporn Cock. } 


Mine Solfeggi. For Mezzo Soprano or Baritone ; composed by 
Warrer Botron, Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

The vocalist who can sing these solfeggi fairly, will have made 
considerable progress in his art. The first solfeggio is on the 
“portamento e messa di voce;” the next three on ‘Canto 
spianato,” with intervals from 2nds and 8rds to 7ths and 8ves; 
the four following for the diatonic scale, groups of fours, triplets, 
sncopations, &c; the ninth and last, for turns, beats, and 
sppoggiatura. They are well calculated to serve their object, and 
their arrangement is thoroughly artistic. 


“On the Threshold.” Song. Written by Cuartes J. Rowe. 
Composed by Anruur O’Lrary. 

There is nothing very stimulant about Mr. Rowe’s verse to the 
imagination of a composer: the little story is extremely proper. 
Adaughter is most mildly advised by her mother to seek happiness 
in contentment—counsel neither new nor forcibly put. Mr. 
O'Leary’s music is better than the words, though his repetitions 
of lines or parts of lines have a somewhat odd effect. Key C, 
tmmon time, C to F eleven notes the compass. 


“Far away in the Valley.” (The Wanderer’s Song.) Written by 
Beatrice ABERCROMBIE. Composed by J. L. Harron. 
Acapital song by this veteran author, well conceived and well 
tarried out. The accompaniment is elaborate, and appropriately 
ilustrative. It is set in A flat, 3-4 time, compass E to F. Young 
kiies who accompany themselves will do well to bestow a little 
wore time than usual on its study. 


Elegy on the Death of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett. Composed by 
Tuomas WincHAm. 

The above is a pianoforte arrangement of the orchestral work 
Mrlormed at the Memorial Concert at the Crystal Palace. The 
Wik itself was well spoken of, as an honourable tribute from a 
bmer pupil to the memory of his departed instructor. The 
uraigement shows the leading orchestration, and is interesting 
wth musically and as a memento. 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 
“The Cottage on the Moorland.” Song. Poetry by Gorpon 
Campsett. The Music by Mdme. Sainron-Do.sy. 

Wo have rarely seen a more taking song than this—both as 
“girls the verse and the music. There is no sign of effort in 
titer: all is simple and natural, and the result is perfect. The 
by is D, 2.4 time, the compass C to D. 


“Happy Little Maiden.” Song. Poetry by Goxpon CampBbeELu. 
The Music by Mdme. Sarnron-Do.sy. 

A Worthy companion to the previous song, though we must 
ufess a slight preference for the former. Both eschew tho dis- 
wal style which drawing-room singers are so fond of ; they are 
Might and healthy songs. The “ Happy Little Maiden” sings in 
fat, in common time, and a compass of eleyen notes, C to I’. 





Six Elegant Pieces. 
SPINDLER. 
1. Rosebuds; 2. Gay Posies; 3. Rappelez Moi. 
We can recommend this series, as deserving their title, in- 


teresting, in good taste, and easy. They are admirable for young 
performers. 


Composed for the Pianoforte. By Frirz 


[Gopparp & Co.} 
“ The Light Beyond.” Song. Words by F. E. Weatnmrty, M.A. 
Music by Epwarp A. Surton. 

This is not the most satisfactory setting of Mr. Weatherly’s 
pretty verses that can be imagined, the ordinary ballad melody in 
four crotchet measure doing duty for the millionth time, and we 
must allow not with unpleasing effect. We seem to hear a 
familiar strain, the altered position of a note here and there 
being neither striking nor attractive. The author, however, showg 
that he is above making the sound echo the sense, and therefore 
while the last phrase of his melody in the first two verses descends 
to the key-note, he alters it in the third verse and makes it 
ascend, because the words are ‘as here below.” The key is E 
flat, the compass D to F. 

[Hrmez, Liverpool. } 
Song of the Cobbler. Words by C. M. Warp. Music by Raymonp 
Yorke. 

One of the best songs ever written for a ‘‘ cobbler” is the buffo- 
scena by Charles Horn, introduced in his musical burletta 
** Honest Frauds,” many years ago. ‘ Farewell to leather,” sung 
by Mr. John Reeve, was almost as great a success at the time as 
‘“‘ The deep, deep sea,’ sung in the same piece for the first time 
by the composer, and thrice encored. The buffo song is forgotten, 
and the canzonet only occasionally emerges in successful protest 
against the manufactured songs of the present day. Mr. Yorke’s 
melody is happy, and his song is not without humour ; but a verse 
or two exhausts it, and singer and accompanist must exert them- 
selves to sustain an interest to the end. But a little humour isa 
great relief from the sickly sentiment which ordinarily is supposed 
to inspire a song-writer, and we therefore welcome Mr. Yorke’s essay 
in his new walk. The key is D, 2-4 time, compass D to E. 


[Srantey Lucas, WeBER & Co.) 
Trois Pensées Capricieuses. Pour le Piano. 
Freperic W. Fuuuer. 

Of these three agreeable and meritorious sketches, the first only 
is named—a Barcarolle; the description of the others being left 
to the fancy or taste of the performer. There is good and pleasing 
melody, and effective spontaneous treatment: there is no offensive 
straining after effect, while at the same time considerable resource 
is displayed. No one will think the sketch too long. The favourite 
will perhaps be No. 8, Allegro Vivace. 


Composées par 


[Nove.io, Ewer & Co.) 
Children’s Fancies. Easy Sketches for the Pianoforte. By 
Ripiey PRENTICE. 

A Series of six little pieces of which we have seen the first two. 
These are pleasing, and likely to interest children, and at the 
same time to improve their taste. 

Sunday Musings. Six short Pieces for the Pianoforte. Composed 
by Ripitey PRENnTice. 

Except that each piece illustrates a sacred text, there is little 
difference between this and the former series. Judging from the 
one we have seen, ‘*The Lord is my Shepherd,” they are likely to 
be pleasing and serviceable to juvenile pianists. 


{Ransrorp & Son. } 
“ Meet me by the old Oak-tree.” Ballad. Words by lrevenicx 
Sanpers. Music by Josern Kinouam. 
A striking and somewhat original song in C, common-time, 
with a triplet accompaniment throughout, which somewhat 
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militates against the direction Moderato e tranquillo. The ugliness 
of the voice progression from C sharp to B flat is not redeemed 
by its effect, or by the accompanying chords. Vocalists will 
possibly alter the passage: some because they can't, others 
because they won't sing it. The compass of the song is from C 
to E, ten notes. 
(J. Scruton. } 

The Reception Galop. Composed by C. H. R. Marriorr. 

A glowing representation of the Prince of Wales, with a wonderful 
retinue, and wonderful elephants, &c., &c., receiving the Indian 
Princes who have come to welcome him, bespeaks attention and 
admiration for one of Mr. Marriott’s most taking galops. The 
“union of the Sister Arts” is always deemed advisable, if not 
essential, for the introduction of the season’s dance music; in this 
case we should think the combined attraction will be irresistible. 


(Weexes & Co.]} 
“ Wishes.” Song. Words by Exuiorr. Music by J. Rrneway. 
A fanciful and fresh little song, out of the usual beaten track, 
and striking as it is simple. Key D, 2-4 time, compass D to G, 
eleven notes. 


{Witter & Co.) 
“My Mate and I.” Song. Words by J. 8. Lyons. Music by 
W. F. Tayzor. 

A touching ballad, the melody and arrangement well interpreting 
the words. It is in the familiar style of which people seem 
never to tire, and fits well the ordinary baritone which is the 
specialty of Englishmen. The key is E flat, 12-8 time, with 
change to 4-4 and C minor. The compass is from C to F, eleven 
notes. 

“The Home of Rest.” Song. Words by J. 8. Rowe. Music by 
Epwarp F. Rimpavur. 

Mr. Rowe’s words commit the composer to nothing, and they 
don’t appear to have given him much inspiration. Some singers 
may be pleased with-the music, and they need not answer the 
question—if it should be asked—What is it all about? Key D, 
12-8 time, compass D to E. 

Withered Blossoms. Morceau de Salon, for the Pianoforte. By 
Micnarn Watson. 

The withered blossoms are very happy in their decay, if Mr. 
Watson's interpretation be at all correct. Anyhow, he has written 
an interesting pianoforte piece, which many will admire, and 
hardly any one can find fault with. 

The Silvery Stream. Morceau de Salon, for the Pianoforte. By 
Aubert Duravre. 

A simple air, ben marcato, accompanied by arpeggios for both 
hands, the prevailing keys E flat and A flat, offers much attraction 
on the face of it. Those who acquire the morceau will not be 
disappointed. 


The Hunter's Song. Sketch for the Pianoforte. By Mrowarn 
Warson. 
The melody here is chiefly in the bass, and is nicely arranged 
and accompanied. Mr. Watson may possibly have had in his 
mind the Chant du Paysan of Signor Rendano. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Mr. Kuhe has issued his Musical Festival prospectus for 1876. 
The Festival will commence on Tuesday, Feb. 15, and end on 
Monday evening, Feb. 28. There will be six evening and four 
morning performances, the latter being given on the Wednesdays 
end Saturdays. At the first Wednesday concert, Sir Julius Benedict 
will conduct his concert-overture ‘ The Minstrel,” given for the 
first time in Brighton; and Malle. Marie Krebs will play Beet- 
hoven's C minor pianoforte concerto. At the second will be pro- 
duced an overture, composed for the Festival by Mr. G. A. 
Osborne. Mr. Kuhe will play Mozart's C major pianoforte 
concerto, and M. Sainton, Beethoven’s violin concerto. At the 
first Saturday concert, Sir Michael Costa will conduct his oratorio 





—— 


“ Eli ;” at the second, Mr. Arthur Sullivan will conduct « The 
Light of the World,” for which Mr. Sims Reeves is engaged. At 
the evening concerts, M. Sainton will play Beethoven's 
romance for violin. Mr. J. F. Barnett will conduct his sacred 
cantata, ‘ I'he Good Shevherd,” composed for this Festival, and 
instead of Mr. Cowen’s oratorio, ‘‘ he Deluge,”—which could not 
be finished in time—Mozart’s Requiem and Mendelssohn's 
* Elijah” will also be given # and on Feb. 28 the Festival wil] 
close with “ The Creation” (by desire), for Mr. Kuhe’s benefit, 
The solo vocalists engaged are Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mdme. Edith Wynne, Miss Adela Vernon, and Mdme. Blanche 
Cole ; Mdme. Liebvhart, Mdlle. Johanna Levier, and Mdme. Rose 
Hersee ; Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Miss Annie Butterworth, and 
Mdme. Patey; Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Edward Lloyd, W. 4, 
Cummings, James Sauvage, Sims Reeves, Lewis Thomas, Gordon 
Gooch, Wadmore, and Signor Foli. The Chorus will be the 
Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society. The Orchestra will equal 
those of previous Festivals, with the best “ principals.” The 
jeading violins are M. Sainton and Mr. Viotti Collins. 


Considerable excitement prevailed at the Theatre Royal, Cam. 
bridge, on Jan 15, in consequence of an unrehearsed scene that 
was performed. The pieces that were to have been placed on the 
stage were ‘* Hast Lynne” and “ The Ticket-of-Leave Man.” The 
audience awaited the rise of the curtain for nearly half-an-hour 
after the advertised time for the commencement of the drama, 
manifesting some little impatience at the non-appearance of the 
band. At length one of the actresses, who personated the old 
woman’s parts, advanced to the footlights and explained that her- 
self and the corps dramatiques were ‘‘on strike,” owing to their 
not having received the amount of their respective salaries. The 
manager now made his appearance, and having forcibly compelled 
the actress to go behind the scenes, apologised for the state of the 
treasury occasioned by the inuifferent business of the last week or 
two. His company being on strike, there was no help for it, and 
the whole of the audience had to leave the house, receiving back 
their money from the door-keepers. This contretemps is unfortu- 
nate, and greatly to be regretted, as it has been the best winter 
company that has appeared at Cambridge for years, and the pieces 
have been well mounted. 


The ballet girl, Marion Oldale, who was burnt in the fire which 
occurred on the 28th of December at the Alexandra Opera House, 
Sheffield, died in great agony on Jan.10. The girl was suspended 
in a basket of flowers in the transformation scene when the fire 
broke out, and before she could be rescued the flames burnt ber 
severely about the head, face, and legs. There was a great panic 
in the house at the time, and a fearful crush took place, but none 
of the audience were seriously injured. 


At Edinburgh Professor Oakeley’s organ recitals continually in- 
crease in popularity and attraction. That of January 13 drewa 
large number of students to the Music Class-room, as well as 4 
numerous general company. The following was the program :— 
Prelude, in E minor, Fugue, in E major, Bach; Andante, from a 
Symphony in D, Haydn; Allegro, P.F. Sonata, Op. 832, Mozart; 
(a) Tema, con 5 variazioni e coda, (b) Tempo di Menuetto, Septet 
Beethoven; Romanza, from Op. 108, Hummel; Gavotte, J. P. 
Gotthard; (a) Air, “* Let the bright Seraphim,” (+) Chorus, “See 
the conquering hero,’’ Handel. 

An account of the receipts and expenditure of the recent per- 
formances given at the Brighton Theatre, in aid of the funds of 
the County Hospital, shows receipts, £216 1s. 6d. The necessary 
expenditure being deducted, a balance of £109 19s. was left for the 
purposes of the charity. 


Mr. George Riseley, formerly of Cheltenham College, is to suc- 
ceed Mr. Corfe as organist of Bristol Cathedral. 


The foundation stone of a new concert hall, &c., at Buxton, was 
laid early in January. The music hall is octagon in plan, an 
102 and a half feet external diameter: the heights are, to the eaves 
of aisle twenty-four feet, to the junction of aisle with dome thirty- 
nine feet, and to the top of dome cresting seventy-one feet: the 
diameter of the dome is fifty feet. The hall will accommodate 
about 2000 persons, and the corridor, which may be used in cou- 
junction with the hall 2500 persons. Dr. Robertson said that os 
had hoped the foundation stone of the Concert Hall would be Iai 
by the Duke of Devonshire; but the Duke would rather open the 
building when it was finished than lay the foundation stone. 3° 
trusted that the building would be worthy of the town of —_ 
worthy of the purpose to which it was devoted, worthy of a 
Julian Adams and the able members of the Company’s bands. / 
the luncheon which followed the Chairman, Dr. Robertson, xf 
posed the health of Mr. Julian Adams in a very complimentary} 
speech, which that gentleman acknowledged in suitable terms. 
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The Royal Albert Music Hall, Bridgeton, Glasgow, Mr. Owen, 
proprietr, was totally destroyed by fire on the morning of Jan. 19. 
The performance took place on the previous night as usual. When 
the performers left at one o’clock they saw flames bursting forth 
and gave the alarm. The Greenhead mills of Holms Brothers 
were threatened, but saved by steam fire engines. Many artists 
are thrown out of employment. 












































The magistrates and police in Leeds have resolved not to grant 
any new licenses for music or dancing in respect of any room which 
has a smaller superficial area than 400 feet, and a less height than 
ten feet. They are also setting their faces vigorously against any 
wusic hall which issues improper programs ; where the proprietor 
allows young persons of both sexes to congregate; where profes- 
sional singers are allowed to sit and drink with the audience ; or 
where the rooms proposed to be licensed are below the ground, or 
have other structural defects. The police are also objecting to 
singing-rooms where the female singers are more scantily attired 
than appears to come up to their requirements of stage costume. 
In his report to the magistrates, the Chief Constable recently 
pointed out that the total number of music and dancing licenses 
at present in force in Leeds is 362, which are granted to public- 
houses, to beer-houses, and to other places (such as “ British 
Workman ” Institutes, Mechanics’ Institutes, temperance hotels, 
refreshment houses, and schoolrooms), not licensed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. There are in Leeds 112 “ free-and-easies,”’ 
or places where amateur concerts are carried on, and five large 
concert halls. 

































There is a good prospect for music in 1876 in West Lancashire, 
judging by the manner in which the new year was ushered in, as 
detailed in the Southport Chronicle. ‘*On New Year’s Eve, a 
‘favoured’ few of the inhabitants of the town were serenaded by the 
gifted members of the ‘ Toy Band’ (composed of penny whistles, 
&,), under the able leadership of Mr. T. G. Cross. Much delight 
was expressed at the rendering of several pieces, and unlimited 
hospitality was offered to the performers. But allis not gold that 
glitters, for at a certain house in Part Street, a cold water enter- 
tainment was provided, which owing to the inmates having retired 
torest, was delivered through an upstairs front window, and with 
nounerring aim, The performers thanking their unknown host 
retired from the scene, their spirits being considerably ‘damped.’” 
The Toy Band having observed the Vigil, there was a real band 
ad a real concert for the festival atthe Winter Gardens, with the 
following program :—Overture, ‘‘ Guy Mannering,” Bishop ; Fan- 
tasia, ‘‘ Erin,” Basquit; Song, ‘‘O bid your faithful Ariel fly,” 
Linley; Pianoforte Solo, ‘‘ Erin,” Sir J. Benedict ; Valse, ‘ Light 
of Love,” A. G. Crowe; Song, ‘‘ Caller Herrin,” N. Gow; Quadrille, 
“English,” Basisio; Fantasia ‘‘on old English Melodies,” F. 
Godfrey; Violin Solo, ‘* Scotch Melodies,” Blagrove ; Song, ‘‘ The 
Minstrel Boy,” Moore; Pianoforte Solo, ‘‘ English Airs,’’ Czerny ; 
Quadrille ‘on English nautical melodies,” D. Godfrey. Miss 
Pratt was the vocalist; Mr. W. H. Eayres, the violinist; and 
Mr. Bartle, the pianist. Mr. Crowe was the conductor. Unlike 
the andience of the previous evening, there was no throwing cold 
water on the performers or their efforts by the frequenters of the 
Winter Gardens: all went capitally, and, as we have said, there is 
good augury for the year. 



























The program for the Hereford Festival of the Three Choirs is 
uesrly settled. It will include the following oratorios :—Handel’s 
“ Messiah,” Mendelssohn's, ‘‘ Zlijah,” Spohr's ‘* Last Judgment,” 
Handel's * Samson,” Haydn’s “ Creation” (part 1), Mendelssohn’s 
“Humn of Praise,” and J. F. Barnett’s “* The Raising of Lazarus.” 
lo give the whole of these sacred works there must necessarily be 
‘evening gathering at the Cathedral (as in 1873), besides the 
fw meetings in the same place. This will leave but two evening 
secular concerts, with the addition, probably, of the usual 
“Chamber Concert,” at the College Hall, on the Friday night 
‘ter the morning’s performance of the ‘‘ Messiah.’ There are 


tow 110 stewards who have accepted office, including the Marquis 
of Hertington. 












On Jan, 24 the members of the Birmingham Philharmonic 
Union, under the conductorship of Dr. Swinnerton Heap, gave a 
jetformance at the Town Hall of Handel’s oratorio, “* The Messiah.” 
1@ solo parts were entrusted to Miss Emily Allely (soprano), 
Miss Emily Lloyd (contralto), Mr. T. W. Hanson (tenor), and Mr. 
. Harrison ( bass). The accompaniments were played upon the 
‘gan by My. J. Stimpson. Miss E. Allely sang the whole of the 
*prano solo music in a very chaste and artistic manner, securing 
‘large measure of applause in “ Rejoice greatly,” and much 
Masing in “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Miss E. Lloyd 
“e“O thou that tellest,” with refinement, and was still more 
“eeessful in the two slow airs for the contralto voice. Her in- 























terpretation of ‘He shall feed his flock” was distinguished by 


delicacy and exquisite pathos. Mr. Hanson sang the opening 
recitative and air in good style, and was equally satisfactory in 
‘Thou shalt break them,” as well as in the movements com- 
mencing with ‘* Thy rebuke.” Mr. Harrison sang all the bass 
solos well. The choruses were sung with remarkable clearness, 
precision, and intelligence. ‘ For unto us” was repeated. The 


duties of the organist and the conductor were most ably per- 
formed. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Journal du Havre relates a terrible encounter between the 
lion tamer Bidel and a number of wild beasts. Bidel’s custom 
was to go into the cage of these ferocious animals, accompanied 
by a sheep. Ona recent occasion he proceeded to the lions’ cage, 
and his first action was to place the sheep on the back of a lioness, 
as he had frequently done before. No sooner had he accomplished 
this than a powerful lion sprang upon the poor sheep and buried 
his teeth deep in its body. There was a large number of spectators 
present, and the act of the lion created a general panic. Bidel 
stepped forward, and with the utmost coolness struck the lion a 
blow on the mouth with a heavy stick, which made him crouch 
and yell with pain, and abandon his bleeding victim. In another 
moment all the wild beasts were lashed into fury by the sight of 
the blood, and no one in the assembly believed that Bidel could 
possibly escape. Preserving his presence of mind, however, he 
kept the other animals at bay until he had subdued the lion and 
chased him back to his cage. He then fought his way back through 
the other animals, and amidst the bravos of the assembly came 


out triumphantly, carrying his wounded sheep with him, which 
soon died of its wounds. 





Herr Wilhelmj has been spending his Christmas vacation at 
Wiesbaden, where, when “ ut home,” he resides. The great artist's 
many friends took the opportunity to offer him a regular German Bes- 
cheerung. A magnificent ‘‘ Christmas Tree” was displayed in the 
salon of the family mansion, with gifts for all; and later in the 
evening the company sat down to a sumptuous banquet, seasoned 
with the exquisite Rhenish wines, for which the house of Wilhelmj 
pere is so renowned, The guests included Herr Wilhelm, sen., 
and wife, Herr Koch, Herr Zeis, Herr Fuist, Mdme. Gastell, M. 
Travers, Dr. and Mrs. Albert Wilhelmj, and Herr 8. Lehmeyer of 
London. After dinner toasts were drunk; amongst others, two 
highly complimentary to ‘the people’’ and “the Press” of England 


in acknowledgment of their kind and cordial reception of Herr 
Wilhelmj last year. 


It may be interesting to many to learn that ‘‘ Pausanias, the 
Spartan, an unfinished romance by the late Lord Lytton,” is in 
the press. It is edited by the present lord, who has written along 
preface. A mail steamer, our readers will remember, was wrecked 
some time ago on the voyage from Lisbon; but her mails were 
soon fished up, and among them were the proof sheets of ‘* Pau- 
sanias.”’ They had dried, when they reached London, into a solid 
mass, and the printers had to bake them before the sheets could be 
parted. The publication of Lord Lytton’s new poem will, it is 
hoped, not be delayed by his appointment to the Indian vice- 
royalty. Our readers may remember that Lord Lytton, some time 
back, as we announced in these columns, refused the governorship 
of Madras.—Athenenm. 


Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., announce for publication a new 
Dictionary of Musical Terms, edited by Dr. Stainer and Mr. W. A. 
Barrett, who have been for some years engaged in compiling the 
work. In addition to the well-known ability of the editors, a 
further guarantee of the efficiency of the new Dictionary will be 
found in the names of the following gentlemen who have con- 
tributed to the various departments of the work :—Mr. R. H. M. 
Bosanquet, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford; Mr. J. 
Bulley, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford; Mr. F. Champneys, B.M., 
M.A., M.R.C.S., of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, late Radcliffe Travel- 
ling Fellow of the University of Oxford; Mr. W. Chappell, F.S.A. ; 
Mr. A. BE. Donkin, M.A., F.R.A.S., Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford; Mr. A. J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.C.P.S., F.C.P., 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Mr. Henry Gadsby, Rey. 'T. Helmore, 
M.A.; Mr. John Hullah, Mr. W. G. MeNanght, and Mr. W. H. 
Monk. The new Dictionary will, doubtless, supply a want long 
felt, especially as all the works of the kind hitherto published have 
been limited to definitions of words chiefly in use, whereas the 
editors of the book now about to be issued have ‘ endeavoured to 
give sufficiently true outlines of matters of fact to inform the 
amateur correctly, and intimate to the musical student the results 





to which his own reading would probably tend.” 
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In the United States, Mdlle. Titiens, it is said, was offered 
£1000 to sing five songs at a concert; she was obliged from in- 
disposition to decline the tempting offer. 


Dr. Stainer has been presented with a baton of ivory and gold 
by the Evening Service Choir at St. Paul’s Cathedral, accompanied 
by an address congratulating him on his recovery from his accident 
and thanking him for his efforts to promote the efliciency of the choir’ 


Mr. Charles Mathews made his début at English’s Theatre, 
Calcutta, on the 18th Dec. He appeared in “ Married for Money” 
and in ** Cool as a Cucumber.” On the occasion of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales the Rajahs and Maharajahs vied with each other 
in taking boxes and stalls, and it is stated that one chief ulone 
paid £300 to secure seats for himself and suite. 


A competition is to be held at the Alexandra Palace for the bes* 
Orchestral Symphony by a British subject. Professor Macfarren 
and Herr Joachim have consented to be the judges. The first 
e is £20; the second £5. The compositions are to be sent in 

y March 13th, and the successful one will be performed in public 
at the Palace. 

At the meeting of the Musical Association on Jan. 3, the Rev 
Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., read a paper on the Ecclesiastica 
Music of Western Europe. He argued that the music of the Jew 
was acquired from the Egyptians. The old Church tones wer 
probably of Pagan origin, and had suffered many changes. H- 
traced the history of Church Music in Italy, Spain, and England, 
and he recommended the study of counterpoint to all young 
musicians. 

On Jan. 19 the Lord Mayor presided at a meeting of the City 
committee for the furtherance of the National Training School for 
Music. It was stated by the Lord Mayor that the Duke of Edin- 
burgh would attend a public meeting upon the subject at the Man- 
sion House about the 21st proximo. In the meantime it was 
resolved to invite representatives of the City guilds, the leading 
bankers, and representatives from the principal firms of the City 
to a conference with the City committee. The Lord Mayor and 
Sir Thomas Dakin expressed their satisfaction at the appointment 
of Mr. Arthur Sullivan as principal of the school. 


Mdme. Pauline Lucca has appeared at the Brussels Opera at 
Sélika in the “ Africaine,” and met with the greatest suecess. As 
Marguerite in “ Faust,” also, she was enthusiastically applauded. 


A morning performance has been given at the Porte St. Martin 
Theatre, in aid of a subscription to erect a atatue to Lamartine. 
M. Legouvé, of the French Academy, the principal artists of the 
Thédtre Francaise, Mdme. Carvalho and M. Faure, of the Grand 
Opera, and the band of the Republican Guard, all contributed to 
the success of the occasion. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen is to conduct a concert-tour with Mdme. 
Trebelli and Herr Behrens in Germany and Scandinavia, com- 
mencing in March next. 


Mdme. Arabella Goddard, who is now in America, intends, on 
her return to England, to publish an account of her tour round 
the world. 

Ristori has been playing to very large houses in Adelaide. 
Mdme. Janauschek is in Sydney, from whence she intends to 
proceed to Baden-Baden, and afterwards to London. 


Miss Linda Dietz, having terminated her engagement at the 
Haymarket, has gone to Paris to support Sig. Rossi in his 
Shakesperean representations. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault brought his performances in “ The 
Shaughrann” at the Adelphi to a close on Jan. 22. He was to 
leave England for America on Feb. 12, after a banquet given by a 
number of members of Parliament and other gentlemen in his 
honour. 

Miss Beatrice Stafford successfully sustained the part of Juliet 
at the Haymarket on Jan. 25, in the absence through indisposition 
of Miss Neilson. 

The very sad accident that happened to Mr. Fechter in 
Cincinatti more than a year ago has led, the Fra regrets to say, 
to deplorable results. After anxious consultations of the most 
eminent medical men in Philadelphia, it appears that Mr. 
Fechter’s life would be endangered unless he submitted to the 
amputation of the right leg, but it was decided to perform that 
operation in Philadelphia. The injury which has necessitated 
this serious operation was caused by a carriage accident which 
alfected the right leg. Possibly this alone would not have led to 
this lamentable climax, but about a month before Christmas, 
while acting the character of Obenreizer in “ No Thoroughfare” 
at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, Mr. Fechter fell 
through a trap and injured the leg again, receiving a wound 





which continued to get worse, and also an injury to the sping 
Mr. Fechter possesses a small property in Philadelphia, but it 
does not bring sufficient to enabla him to live upon; while it is 
feared even that he may not gurvive the shock to his constitution 
occasioned by the accident and its consequences. 


A performance of Andrew Halliday’s comedy, ** Checkmate,” 
and §. I’. Smith’s “* Happy Pair,” was given by the members of 
the School of Dramatic Art, at Ripon House, Woburn Place, on 
Jan, 22. 

The first annual meeting of the Sunday Shakespeare Society 
was held on Sunday, at the offices in Holborn, the president, Mr, 
Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., in the chair. The directors’ report, 
read and adopted, stated that fourteen plays had been read and 
studied in chronological order, part of them at meetings in the 
country during the summer, and part of them at the office durip 
the winter months. One public lecture had been delivered, and 
several of the papers read on the plays published. The balance. 
sheet showed expenditure £19 9s., as against £19 16s. 94, 
received. The President, in moving the adoption of the report, 
expressed his satisfaction at the work done, and also his hope 
that the Society would be able to extend its usefulness in the 
present year. Mr. Furnivall was re-elected President of the 
Society, and Mrs. J. H. Simpson and Mr. Mark H. Judge were 
again appointed directors, Mr. W. Stafford treasurer, and the 
following vice-presidents :—Professor Alexander Bain, Mr. W. §, 
Burton, Mrs. Robb, Mr, and Mrs. Horace Howard Furness (Phila- 
delphia), Mr. W. F. Malleson, and the Rev. Charles Voysey. 
After further routine business the members read Shakespeare’ 
comedy, ** Pwelfth Night,” the usual discussion on it closing the 
meeting. 

The first conversazione of the Society for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts for its eighteenth season was held at the Gallery of 
British Artists, Suffolk Street, on January 13. There was a large 
company present, amongst whom we noticed G. F. Teniswood, 
F.S.A., Totur Baba, M. Scaive, Dr. and Mrs. Karl Blind, Thomas 
Gilks, Mr. Harding, General Courtenay, N. Chevalier, E. Gustave 


| Girardot, Miss Elliott, Thomas Earle, Miss von Sturmer, Mr, 


Houston, Mdme. Harriet Lee, Dr. Hind, Hyde Clarke, Augustus 
G. Babington, &c. The earlier portion of the evening was devoted 
to an inspection of the pictures now on view at the Suffolk Street 
Gallery—a collection of British art which possesses unusual ex- 
cellence—and then a selection of music was performed, under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Gilbert. The program comprised fifteen 
pieces, amongst the artists being Miss José Sherrington, whose 
‘Shadow Song” (Meyerbeer) was much applauded ; Mdme. Poole, 
who sang two songs; and Mdme. Varley Liebe, who gave two solos 
on the violin; Mr. Sidney Smith, Miss A. Elliott, Mr. A. O'Leary, 
and Mr. A. Gilbert took part at the pianoforte. 


On Jan 25 the anniversary of the conversion of St. Paul was 
celebrated with the ceremonies usual on the occasion at St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Holy Communion was distributed at a quarter to 
seven a.m., after which there was a choral service at ten a.m. At 
the afternoon service, which took place at four o'clock, there was 
a large congregation, when a selection from the oratorio of “St. 
Paul” was performed as an anthem, with a full band and chorus. 
The words of the anthem, which contained the Scriptural account 
of the conversion of St. Paul on his way to Damascus, with the 
chorale, ‘‘ Sleepers, wake, a voice is calling,” were distributed 
amongst the congregation, and the effect of the full band and 
chorus in the dim hght which prevailed throughout the entire 
service was most effectite. Mr. George Cooper was organist on the 
occasion. ; 

The Alexandra Palace Pantomime goes briskly and brightly 
enough to repay even a second visit. The dialogue, which os 
been reduced to a minimum, tells the story and po more, andt “ 
musical and spectacular episodes, which were liberal at first, have 
been materially strengthened. The acting and singing a 
justice at the hands of Mr. George Conquest, Miss Carry Nel = 
Miss Lizzie Claremont, Mr. Herbert Campbell, Miss A. ~~ 
and Mr. George Conquest, jun.; and the dancing oe “4 
Conquest, Miss Jeanes, and Miss Barry, who are - o- 
a perfect army of ladies and children, comes to their aid “> cm 
The scenery and costumes are on the whole as good as the the 
if not the best, of the season. The ‘‘Silver Hall of Icicles, - 
Golden Temples of India’s Fairy Land,” “ The Grand wee gor 
Hall in Marmalade’s Palace,” and the transformation, have 
none of their early glow and splendour. Mr. Conquest has the 
some items to the conjuring tricks which he introduces 12 - 
course of his changes into tree, owl, dwarf, and sprite, P? . 
Jackleys have joined the Lauris with two or three rd - Yelloe 
ling feats of equilibration in the comic scenes. The 
Dwarf” will no doubt have a run. 
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“SPRING-TIME,” 


A PART SONG. 


BY W. G. MARSHALL, 
For 8. A. T. B. 
Price 6d, Nett. (or 12 Copies for 5s.) 

“Tt is a lively and spontaneous composition, not at all laboured, and shows 
considerable musical feeling. There is nothing exacting for the performers, 
and it will please ninety-nine out of a hundred who listen to it.”—Orchestra. 

“Bright and cheerful, the melody thoroughly tuneful and neatly scored; it 
vill surely prove a favourite with Choral Societies.”—The Graphic. 

“Fully within the means of an ordinary drawing-room party." —Figaro. 

Published by DYSON, 9 and 10, Thames Street, Windsor, where Copies may 
behad. Also, at WEEKES & Co.’s, 16, Hanover Street, London, W. 





Ne elegant PIECES composed for the PIANOFORTE, by 
FRITZ SP{NDLER. 2s, 6d. each. Post free at half price in stamps. : 
1. Rosebuds. 4. The Huntsman. 
2. Gay Posies. 5. Fresh Flowers, 
8. Rappelez-moi. 6. Blue Eyes. 


ERR CONRAD BEHRENS sang FRANZ ABT’S New Song 


STILL IS THE NIGHT, at the Royal Albert Hall, on the 22nd inst. 
$s, (published in two keys). 


EAR ENGLAND.—Signor Foli sang this favourite Song at 
Birmingham on the 20th inst. 8s. Order of all Musicsellers. 


ABIO CAMPANA’S NEW SONGS. 
half price in stamps. 
Only to see Thee. Words by C. J. Rowe. 
Memories of Home. Words by Henry Hersee. No. 1in C; No. 2 in F, 


\ ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S NEW SONGS. Poetry by 
Vt GORDON CAMPBELL. ‘“ Happy little Maiden ” and *‘ The Cottage on 
the Moorland.” 4s, each; post free at half price in stamps. 


3s. each ; post free at 





LONDON ; 
ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlington Street. 


Order Everywhere. 





PARADISE LOST. 
ORATORIO. 
WORDS FROM MILTON. 


MUSIC BY J. L. ELLERTON. 
PRICE... ee os , «+ 15s, 


fondon: C. LONSDALE, 26, Old Bond Street, W.; where may be had all 
Mr. Ellerton’s Favourite Compositions. 


SONGS. 








ARISE, MY LOVE. Poetry by Ropent Cromptox 
DREAMING IN THE SHADOW. _,, Cuas Mackay, LL.D. 
THR MAGIC HARP. ” ” 

VERT THOU MINE. 

THAT SMILE OF THINE. 

THE SUN AND THE FLOWER. 
WINTER AND SPRING. 


” ” 
R. Y. Srurees 


to noe to to et & 
eCaoaooan 


” 
MUSIC BY 


STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 


london: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, BERNERS STREET, 





THE TWO SONGS FROM 


TENN YSON’S “QUEEN MARY.’ 
Music by Mrs. CHAMPERNOWNE, are now ready. 
Queen Mary's Song. 4s. The Milkmaid’s Song. 4s. 


Published by ROBERT COCKS & C0.,.6, New Burlington Street, where 
May behad. Half-price 2s. each, or post free for 25 stamps. 
= ee 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


FUNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 

by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 

WILLING. 

SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
» Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





TPUNER. (Pianoforte.) An Active Young Man, for town and 


country work. Good remuneration and permanent situation to suitable 
party. Apply to PATERSON & SONS, 27, George Street. 





\ ISS EMILY ALLELY, Soprano, and MISS ALLELY, 

Contralto, (Pupils of Mr. Charles Lunn) are open to receive engagements 
for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. For terms, apply to their address, Warwick Place, 
Francis Road, Edgbaston ; and for reference to Mr, Charles Lunn. 


G . MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata “‘ CHRISTMAS,” 
We A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s, nett; 
Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 


- {hae J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season, For lessons, and 

engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 





Mins SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &e. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, Londons, W.C.—( Established 1794). 


C\TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
iN Yoreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 








ILLUSTRATED BY HUMOROUS PICTURES. 
Now ready, post 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d., 


A TRIP to MUSIC-LAND: a Fairy Tale, forming an Alle- 

gorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elements of Music. By EMMA L., 
SHEDLOCK. Ulustrated by Twenty Fall-page Pictures of a highly amusing 
character, from designs by J. KING JAMES, 


‘* Miss Shedlock’s charming book, with its admirable illustrations.’— Figaro. 

” reat novelty, and written in aclever and amusing style. It cannot be 
peeled too much.”—Court Journal. 

‘*Miss Shedlock may be congratulated on having produced one of the most 
original and ingenious books of the season. Her ‘Trip to Music-Land’ is an 
attempt, and a very successful one, to gild the bitter pill of musical instruction 
with the attraction of a fairy tale, She endeavours, and with great cleverness 
works out her idea, to give in this handsome quarto an allegorical and pictorial 
exposition of the elements of music, which in a most novel and entertaining 
manner obviates much of the repulsive drudgery that is attached to rudimenta: 
musical teaching. Mr. James has greatly aided the accomplished authoress by 
making her explanations additionally attractive by his humorous and original 
illustrations.” —Daily Telegraph. 


London ; BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





New Editions of Mr. Hullah’s two Series of Lectures 
on the History of Music. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 83. 6d, cloth, 


HE HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC; a Course of Lectures 
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